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INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES. 



The purpose of the First Class Headers is to present, in a 
succinct and readable form, a connected series of sketches 
of the more prominent subjects of English Literature. 
These are, for example, the English Constitution, Political 
Economy, Descriptive Travel, History, and Physical Science. 
Such branches of writing are generally treated either in 
elaborate works or in short compendiums. The former are, 
of course, unfit, on accoimt of their price and bulk, for 
ordinary educational purposes ; while the latter, being con- 
structed on the joint principle of brevity and exhaustiveness, 
are necessarily uninteresting and altogether unfit for Beading 
Lessons. With these restrictions, indeed, the matter cannot 
but be dry, and as such, is read, if read at all, in an indifierent 
and perfunctory manner. Unless the teacher or the student 
possess a. rare enthusiasm, the result may fairly be rated at 
less than nothing. At all events, it is certain that technical 
abridgments are not calculated to allure the novice to the 
exercise of volimtary effort. The "way m'SR^si's^ YoSsasiy^^swS^ 
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obtain an insight into the domain of general knowledge 
furnishes a sure guide to the method of more advanced 
instruction on special subjects. It is only by means of 
pictures, simply and pointedly drawn, not overloaded with 
detail, and free from abstruse dif&culties, that the reader can 
be interested, and consequently incited to prosecute a study. 
On this principle the present series of Advanced Eeaders is 
framed ; and whether they be used alternately with others, 
as text-books to be amplified by the teacher, or as works for 
general reading, it is hoped that they will be found to contain 
a clear and concise exposition of the salient points of their 
respective subjects. 
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I. 

PRIMAKY PRINCIPLES OF THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

)HE English Constitution cannot be produced 
in full written form, but the following are its 
great fundamental principles: — 

1. — The government of the country by a hereditary 
sovereign, ruling with limited powers, and bound to 
summon and consult a parliament of the whole realm, 
comprising hereditary peers and elective representatives 
of the commons. 

2. — That without the sanction of parliament no tax of 
any kind can be imposed ; and no law can be made, re- 
pealed, or altered. 

3. — That no man be arbitrarily fined or imprisoned, 
that no man's property or liberties be impaired, and 
that no man be in any way punished, except after a 
lawful trial. 

4. — Trial by jury. 

6. — That justice shall not be sold or delayed. 

These five principles can all be proved, either by ex- 
press terms or by fair implication, froxcL "^^"^^ C)^ss\»» 
and a statute, entitled " Confinii^Aio O^set^s^xs^r ^^^^ 
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is to be regarded as a supplement to Magna Carta. The 
vigorous development of these principles was aided and 
attested in many subsequent statutes, especially in the 
Petition of Eight and the Bill of Eights ; but it is im- 
portant to note that we find them asserted, and suc- 
cessfiilly asserted, at an epoch which we may justly 
consider the commencement of our nationality. For 
the time when Magna Carta and its above-mentioned 
sitpplement were granted was the time when the four 
elements which constitute the present English nation 
were first thoroughly fused and blended together. 




n. 

THE POUR ELEMENTS OP OUR 
NATION. 

^HE English nation is the combined product of 
several populations. Besides the Saxon ele- 
ment, which is the chief one, there is the 
British or Eomanized Celtic, there is the Danish, and 
there is the Norman element; each of which has 
largely influenced our national character and institu- 
tions. The history of the English nation properly 
begins at the period when the fusion of these elements 
was completed. That period is the 13th century after 
the birth of Christ. Though the Normans, who made 
up the last great element of our population, came 
over in the 11th century, a long time passed away be- 
fore they coalesced with the people whom they found 
dwelling in the island. The Anglo-Norman and the 
Anglo-Saxon, locally intermingled, kept apart in social 
life, regarding each other with aversion such as has 
scarcely ever existed between communities separated by 
natural barriers. But in the 13th century we find, them 
united under the common name, and with the common 
rights, of Englishmen. Eor the first century and a half 
after the Conquest, the Normans in England had spoken 
French; but the English language, such as it still is, 
became, in the 13th century, the mother tongue of every 
Englishman, whether of Norman or of Saxon ori^va.. ks^^ 
80 with respect to our institutioiiB •, iox ife^^-'^ $oaxxs^%*^^ 
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same century, as we have said, that the foundations of 
our constitutional system were laid. In order to under- 
stand the great national movement by which (1215) 
Bang John was compelled to grant Magna Carta, we 
must try to form to ourselves a vivid and true idea of 
the people of that age ; and we must, for this puGrpose, 
trace the characteristics and mark the permanent influ- 
ence of the four elementary races which have made the 
English nation what it is. 




in. 
THE BRITISH CELTS. 

rA^ MO!N"Q-ST our earliest lessons in history are 

■^^^^ those which inform us that the islands of 
Britain and Ireland were first gradually peo- 
pled from the adjacent continent of Q-aul; that their 
original inhabitants were Celts ; that these Celts were 
invaded by Julius Caesar about half a century before 
the Christian era; that from the Eomans they re- 
ceived the name of Britons, — ^from Prydain or Britain, 
the country in which they were found; that Britain 
became a province of Eome in the first century of 
the Christian era ; and that it so continued till the fifth 
century, when the invasion of Italy by the Q-oths forced 
the Eomans to withdraw their legions and restore the 
island to the sway of its ancient race. 

The ancient Britons were subdivided into numerous 
independent tribes, with many kings and petty rulers. 
If, as is probable, fheir polity resembled that of their 
kindred Celts in G-aul, they had a noblesse, and the 
mass of the people were destitute of all rights. Their 
religion was Druidism, of which religion Britain was 
the parent seat. The Druids were not only priests, 
but also magistrates. Like the savages of some of the 
South Sea Islands, the Celts formed communities of ten 
or twelve in number, who had their wives in common. 

To what extent were the Britons affected by Boman 
civilization ? This is a question of much interest ; but 
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it cannot be answered with complete accuracy. The 
Eomans never sought either to exterminate or to make 
a slave population of those whom they invaded; but 
they planted colonies, and constituted the towns of the 
conquered provinces as " municipia," thus bringing them 
within the pale of Eoman citizenship. Now, as Eoman 
civilization flourished in Britain for nearly three cen- 
turies, its fruits cannot have been unimportant. " The 
country," says Sir E. Palgrave, " was replete with the 
monuments of Roman magnificence. Malmesbury ap- 
peals to those stately ruins as testimonies of the favour 
which Britain had enjoyed ; the towers, the temples, the 
theatres, and the baths, which yet remained undestroyed, 
excited the wonder and admiration of the traveller ; and 
even in the 14th century, the edifices raised by the 
Eomans were so numerous and costly as almost to excel 
any other on this side the Alps." Such facts indicate 
that the influence of the Romans in Britain cannot have 
been a superficial one. Some vmters have even gone 
the length of ascribing to that influence our system of 
municipal freedom and local self-rule — a system to which 
much of our power as a nation is justly attributed. It 
woidd be difficult, however, to prove this. We must not 
forget that Britain was never so completely Romanized 
as Q-aid and some of the other provinces of the empire. 
We should also bear in mind that it was not exclusively 
an Italian stream that blended with the Celtic source of 
our nation, while Rome ruled the land ; for the Roman 
legions were filled with recruits levied promiscuously 
from the different provincials and from the barbarians 
of the frontiers. 
The B&xon invasion of Britain was of a far more fierce 
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and relentless character tlian tlie Eoman. The savage 
paganism of the Anglo-Saxons inflamed them with pecu- 
liar frenzy against all that the Christianized Britons 
held most sacred ; and this circumstance, taken together 
Yrith the undoubted fact that our language is funda- 
mentally G-ermanic, has led many to believe that the 
warfare by which the Anglo-Saxons conquered the island 
was one of extermination, and that the country was 
literally re-peopled by the influx of Q-erman colonies. 
It appears, indeed, on the whole, probable that the male 
portion of the British race was almost entirely swept 
away by the ruthless invaders. But there is little doubt 
that the British element was nevertheless largely pre- 
served in our nation by the union of the British females 
with the Saxon warriors. A philological fact has been 
discovered which curiously illustrates this point. About 
thirty words have been retained in our language jfrom 
the original Celtic of the island ; and these aU apply to 
inferior employments, and by fiir the larger number of 
them apply to articles of feminine use or of domestic 
feminine occupations. This is precisely what we should 
expect to find, on the supposition that the conquering 
. Saxons put their male prisoners to the edge of the sword, 
except a few whom they kept as slaves, but that they 
took wives to themselves from among the captive 
daughters of the land. 




lY. 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

rHILE it may be asserted with confidence 
that it is from the Celtic element of our 
nation that the Englishman derives much of 
the energy and enterprize, the versatility and practi- 
ca.1 readiuess which distinguish him, it is certain that 
the independence of mind, the probity, the steadi- 
ness, the tendency to domesticity, the combined love 
of order and personal liberty, which characterize him 
in a very marked degree, are chiefly to be traced to his 
G-erman forefathers. Not less noteworthy is the fact 
that the foundations of many of our most important 
institutions are of G-ermanic origin ; and the principles 
of some of the most practical parts of our laws and 
usages cannot be properly understood without looking 
back to the Anglo-Saxon period. 

The G-ermans who settled in this island during the 
fifth and sixth centuries are usually spoken of as Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. The collective name of Anglo-Saxons 
has been given to them by historians ; and it is a name 
which it is convenient to adopt. These tribes dwelt in 
that part of western Europe which lies between the 
Baltic and the Ehine, and in the islands of the German 
ocean. They belonged to the great Gothic race, which, 
at the commencement of the Christian era, was spread 
over the north and centre of Europe. They were never 
subdued by the Eomans, and were little affected by 
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contact with them; yet it is almost exclusively from 
a Eoman writer that we gain any information as to 
their mode of life in their primeval fatherland. Tacitus 
describes our Q-erman ancestors as freemen^ haviug kings 
with limited authority, who were selected from certain 
families. They had a body of chiefs or nobles, and a 
popular assembly which exercised authority over all im- 
portant affairs ; and the judicial power was entrusted to 
magistrates appointed by the general assembly. They 
had no cities or walled towns, but they had villages 
where each man dwelt in his own homestead ; differing 
in this as much from the classic Greeks and Romans, 
who were essentially dwellers in cities, as from the 
wandering tribes of central Asia, who have ever been 
dwellers in tents, without settled home or habitation. 

But for our present purpose it is of more consequence 
to examine the main features of the Anglo-Saxon polity 
which was in existence when the Norman conquest took 
place. And here we must recollect that by that time 
Christianity had been firmly re-established in the island 
for several centuries;* and that this circumstance of 
itself had effected great changes in the manners and in- 
stitutions of the Anglo-Saxons. The ecclesiastios from 
continental Christendom, who were the first missionaries 
to Saxon England, came from lands where the old Roman 
civilization still survived. They were familiar with mu- 
nicipal self-government practised in important cities. 
They must have exercised a civilizing influence on the 

• In the year 596 Pope Gregory sent Augustine to Britain with very 
many monks, to preach the Word of God to the British peoigl^- 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, who died in 616, ^«.^ >iXv^ ^^H. ^A^-osl^^So^ 
kings that received baptiam. — (Saxon GIvroTvicU.^ 
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islanders whom they converted, and given increased effi- 
cacy to the subdued element of our race — ^the Eomanized 
British element. The German settlers gradually became 
dwellers in cities, and adopted the system of civic self- 
government, so congenial to their own free spirit. This 
change was, in a large measure, owing to the teaching of 
the clergy of the Roman See. 

Amongst the Anglo-Saxons, the chief authority was in 
the cyning or king. Like the German king described 
by Tacitus, his power was not arbitrary or unlimited ; 
nor was hereditary succession so established as not oc- 
casionally to give way to expediency. The great King 
Alfred, for example, did not obtain his throne by here- 
ditary succession. But the royal authority was never 
allowed to be separated from the royal race ; no subject 
could aspire to the sovereign rank. 

The pervading principle of the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment was Aristocracy. The Anglo-Saxons, like their 
Q-erman ancestors, controlled the power of their king by 
a council of their chiefs or nobles, called the Wittena- 
G-emote, or meeting of wise men. This council is under- 
stood to have consisted of the Abbots and Bishops ; of 
the Earldermen or Earls, dignitaries who had the official 
custody of the shires, under the Crown ; and of the 
nobility. It was convened by the king, who presided 
over it; it elected the sovereign when a vacancy oc- 
curred ; it advised and assisted the king in making the 
laws and in the main acts of his government ; and it 
formed the supreme court of justice both in civil and 
criminal causes. 

The Saxon people were divided into three ranks, 
of Thanes, Ceorla, and Theowes or Thralls. The last 
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class, probably not a very numerous one, were slaves. 
They consisted originally partly of conquered Britons 
and partly of unfortunate persons wlio had been unable 
to pay a fine imposed by law. The Ceorls and Thanes 
were freemen. The Thanes formed the nobility and 
gentry of the nation. The Ceorls were husbandmen 
and the cultivators of the Thanes' lands. They were of 
the same station as the Villani or Villains of later times, 
agricultural tenants, not permitted to depart from the 
land which they held ; but not liable to be removed so 
long as they performed the services which were the con- 
dition of their tenure. They had, however, the power of 
disengaging themselves from the pursuit of husbandry ; 
for if a ceorl throve, so that he became the owner of five 
hides of land, or, if he made three voyages beyond sea 
in a ship, and with a cargo of his own, he was advanced 
to the dignity of a thane. 

The kingdom was divided into Shires, a work jfre- 
quently attributed to King Alfred, but known to have 
been of more ancient date. Each shire was divided into 
hundreds ; and each hundred was subdivided into town- 
ships, and also into tythings. Each township had its 
own local court, with varying amounts of jurisdiction, 
and subordinate to the hundred court, which again was 
subordinate to the shire moot or coimty court. The 
hundred courts were held monthly ; and the shire, courts 
at least twice a year. The magistrates of the townships 
were elected by the commonalties themselves, the chief 
officer being called the Grerefa, or Eeeve. 

The county court was the tribunal before which almost 
aJl criminal charges were determined. AIL t\Nfik V^a^A.- 
owners of the county, under tToie -pTesw^exic^ ol^^^^^^ 
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and bishop, formed this court. They all took part, or 
had a right to take part, in a criminal trial, and they all 
looked on to see whether due proof of guilt or innocence 
was given. A Saxon criminal trial was, to our ideas, a 
somewhat singular process. Offenders were tried either 
by the production of compurgators, as they were called, 
or by the ordeal. In the first of these modes, the ac- 
cused person was required to produce neighbours to swear 
to their belief in his innocence ; and the effect of such 
neighbours' oaths was estimated, not by the means of 
knowledge possessed by the deponents, or by their 
characters, or even by their number, but by their 
" worth " in the Anglo-Saxon scale of persons ; accord- 
ing to which an Earl's oath was equal to the oaths of six 
ceorls, and so on. If the accused party produced the 
requisite amount of oath (which was in every case 
rigorously defined by a curiously minute penal tariff), 
he was set free. If the aggregate value of the oaths of 
his compurgators fell below the prescribed sum, he was 
pronounced guilty. If the accused person put himself 
upon the trial by ordeal, the weight of the pot iron 
which he was to bear, or the depth to which he was to 
plunge his arm into the hot water, was scrupulously 
pre-appointed by the law. The assembly looked on. In 
trial by compurgation they added up the amount of the 
oaths ; in trial by ordeal, they watched the effect of the 
hot iron or hot water upon the skin of the accused 
person, and that was all which they had to do. 

Few educated men of the present day believe in the 
myth of trial by jury having been invented by King 
Alfred ; but it may be perceived from the foregoing that 
the Aiiglo-Sazon system of criminal judication had car- 
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tainly the great principle of trying men publicly before 
a popular tribunal, and not permitting their fate to be 
dependent on the subserviency or caprice of any officer 
of the Crown. 

It has been stated that the bishops were members of 
the Wittena- Gemote. The influence of the clergy in the 
Anglo-Saxon times was very great — ^the humblest priest 
ranking with the landed gentry as a mass thane. The 
ecclesiastical distribution of the country into parishes,* 
is Anglo-Saxon; a division since generally adopted 
for purposes of local self-government. It is to Saxon 
laws that modem disputants, respecting tithes and 
church-rates, refer for the original legal obligation on 
the English laity to provide these ecclesiastical revenues. 
Besides her right to these, the church was endowed with 
broad lands for her cathedrals and monasteries. The 
existence of one of these great ecclesiastical foundations 
in or near a city favoured the progress of municipal civi- 
lization ; and many of our towns have grown up round 
our ancient cathedrals. The high officers of the church, 
her bishops and archbishops, were recognized as the 
highest officers of the state also. 



* i,e,, preott icyrei^ each b^ing IVie 3a!B\2cic^ oi ^^m^^^^-tvssiw. 



V. 
THE DANES. 

5eOM the year 787, dovm to the year 1066, Scan- 
dinavia poured an almost constant stream of 
rough barbaric blood into the population of 
England. This was the third, or Danish element, of our 
nation. Eirst, merely as pirates and ravagers, but 
afterwards as settlers also, these " Slayers from the 
North," as the old legends termed them, appeared again 
and again in England, breaking down Saxon bravery by 
their ferocious and fanatic valour, and, at one time, 
nearly crushing the chief state of the island. It will be 
remembered how the genius and patriotism of Alfred 
rescued Saxon England from utter destruction. He, his 
son, and his grandson it was who first compelled the 
Danish population to acknowledge Anglo-Saxon author- 
ity. Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Dane became, in course of 
time, more and more assimilated j the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment generally retaining the ascendancy. But there 
can be no doubt that the influence of the Danes was 
strong and permanent. The evidence of language, in the 
names of places and persons, still points out the parts of 
England where the Danish occupancy was strongest. 
Eor example, in those districts where we find the com- 
pound names of places ending in ly, (as in Derhy^ 
Orimshy, &c.,) we trace the Dane ; and a Danish pedi- 
gree is indicated with certainty when we find the termi- 
nation son to proper names of persons, (as in Adamson, 
Jftffl^im, i.e., Nielson, &c.) 
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The Danes had much affinity of race, language, and 
institutions with the Anglo-Saxons whom they as- 
sailed so savagely. The Scandinavian and the Germanic 
tongues are classed together by comparative philologists 
under the common title of the G-othic stock. Odin, 
Thor, Preia, and the other principal deities of the Scan- 
dinavian Yalhalla, had been also the gods of the Anglo- 
fiaxons while the Anglo-Saxons were in their primitive 
state of heathendom. Both Anglo-Saxons and Scandi- 
iiavians believed that the princely families out of which 
they chose their kings were descended from Odin. Part 
of the Scandinavian population was in a state of slavery, 
the inevitable result of the endless wars and piracies. 
The slaves had no poKtical rights whatsoever ; but every 
freeman capable of bearing arms might attend at the 
"Ting," as the popular assembly, both for legislative 
and judicial purposes, was called, and every freeman 
had an equal voice. The Scandinavians followed chiefs 
of their own choice in warlike expeditions, though the 
king was regarded as the natural leader of the national 
force on great occasions. War, especially war by sea, 
was the occupation in which a Danish freeman sought to 
live, and in which he prayed to die. 

It was chiefly by squadrons from the Danish part of 
Scandinavia that England was assailed, though the Nor- 
wegians co-operated, — especially against Scotland j and 
our chroniclers speak of them generally as Danes. Of 
the three Scandinavian countries, Sweden sent the fewest 
assailants of this island. Not that the Swedes were less 
piratical, but that they robbed elsewhere ; in Eussia, 
for instance, and in Pinland. 



VI. 
THE NOEMANS. 

P AST, but not least in importance, of the four ele- 
ments of our nation came the Norman. In 
some respects it may seem to be identical with 
the Danish ; as Scandinavia was the parent country of 
both Norman (Northman) and Dane. But there is this 
essential distinction. The Danes came to England direct 
from their Scandinavian homes. The Norman nation 
had dwelt in Erance for more than a century and a half 
between the time of its leaving -Scandinavia and the 
time of its conquering England. During that interval 
the Normans had acquired the arts, the language, and 
the civilization of the Romanized Q-auls and the Roman- 
ized Eranks. They had done more than acquire the 
characteristics of others : they had created and developed 
a new national character of their own, differing both 
from that of their rude Danish and Norse kinsmen on 
the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea, and from 
that of the Eomesque provincials whom they found on 
the banks of the Seine and the southern coast of the 
Channel. 

Throughout the period which elapsed between Duke 
RoUo's settlement in Normandy and Duke William the 
Bastard's invasion of this island (912^-1066), Erance 
was little more than a federation of feudal princes. 
During this period, the power, and pride, and predomi- 
nance of the nobility, as a distinct order from the mass 
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of the nation, grew rabidly, and assumed a peculiar 
social organization. Amid the general disorder of 
France, the noblesse fortified their castles ; where they 
dwelt, each baron in his stronghold, with his family and 
his band of favourite retainers round him. The man- 
agement of horses and arm& began to be regarded as 
the sole occupation worthy those of " gentle " blood. 
During this century and a half, chivalry, with all its. 
romantic usages and institutions, grew into existence ; 
and the germs of modern literature, of the poetry of the 
Trouveur and the Troubadour, appeared. Eeligious zeal, 
also, as manifested in distant pilgrimages, and in the 
lavishing of wealth and architectural skill upon abbeys, 
cathedrals, and shrines, was carried to a height previously 
unknown. In all these things, and in a geuerous re- 
spect for intellectual excellence, the Normans were 
pre-eminent. 

"We have no trustworthy details of the institutions 
and laws of the !N'ormans before the conquest of Eng- 
land. We only know generally that there was a council 
of the Norman barons, which the Norman duke was 
boimd to convene and consult on all important matters 
of state ; and that William the Conqueror's counts and 
chevaliers had not degenerated from the independent 
firankness of their Scandinavian sires. 

Such were the brighter qualities of the Normans, who 
" gave krugs to our throne, ancestors to our aristocracy, 
clergy to our church, judges to our tribunals, rule and 
discipline to our monasteries, instructors to our archi- 
tects, and teachers to our schools." But to oux enumer- 
ation of the Norman gifts, we must add that, beside the 
misery which their conquest caused, to ^Jt^a ^^\^<ss»5^^^ 
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then in being, they " gave for many ages tyrants t 
peasantry, and brutal oppressors to our burghere 
artizans." 




vn. 
THE NOEMAN CONQUEST. 

rHAT would have happened in England if the 
Conquest had not occurred? To this ques- 
tion, G-uizot gives a reply, the substance of 
which is as follows : — Towards the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, the royal authority had begmi to decline. 
Under Edward the Confessor this was especially ap- 
parent. Earl Siward, Earl Leofric, Earl Grodwin, and 
many other nobles, were rivals rather than subjects of 
the King. The sovereignty was tending to dismember- 
ment. Monarchical unity, and, with it, national unity, 
was in danger. The great landowners had begun to 
isolate themselves upon their estates, in which each of 
them exercised his share of the dismembered sovereignty. 
The danger was that a great hierarchical landed aris- 
tocracy would be formed, almost entirely independent 
of the central authority, and exercising almost undis- 
puted sovereignty in its domains. That danger was 
averted by the Conquest. When "William undertook 
his great enterprize, }ie was the powerful chieftain of his 
aristocracy ; and, after the Conquest, the bonds which 
united his nobles to each other and to him were neces- 
sarily of the closest kind. Encamped in the midst of a 
people who regarded them with hostility and were 
capable of vigorous resistance, the conquerors felt the 
need of unity ; so they linked themselves togethec ^x^^ 
fortified the cenfcral power. "We m^eet, m^ek^^^x^ts^^^saaa 
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to time, with revolts of the Norman barons against the 
king ; but these two powers generally acted in concert. 
The same cause which necessitated the cohesion of the 
!N'orman aristocracy, produced a corresponding effect 
upon the Saxons. Oppressed by a powerful enemy, they 
formed in serried ranks, and clung resolutely to their 
ancient laws. And, in the first instance, the estab- 
lishment of William did not appear to have been 
entirely the work of force : there were even some forms 
of election. After the battle of Hastings, the crown was 
offered to him by the Saxons, and at his coronation at 
Westminster he swore to govern the Saxons and Nor- 
mans by equal laws. After this period, we incessantly 
find the Saxons claiming to be ruled by the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, that is to say, by the Saxon laws. 
These laws became their rallying point, their primitive 
and permanent code. Moreover, the Saxons continued 
in possession of a share of landed property, which they 
defended in reliance upon titles anterior to the Conquest, 
the validity of which titles was recognized. To sum up 
the whole matter, the Conquest opposed, both in Nor- 
mans and Saxons, that tendency to the dissolution of 
society and of power, which was the general course of 
things in Europe at the same epoch. It bound the 
Normans to one another, and united the Saxons among 
themselves ; it brought them into the presence of each 
other with mutual powers and rights, and the two 
Bations and the two systems of institutionB became 
amalgamated under the sway of a strong central 
authority. 

Such is a general view of the political results which 
majr he Attributed to the Conquest ; but the student of 
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histoTj must not neglect to take into aeeoimt tlie yast 
social misery with which tbe trinmpli of the Normans 
was attended. For upwards of a century, the very 
name of Englishman was turned into a reproach, the 
English language was rejected as servile and barbarous, 
and all the high places in Church and State were filled 
exclusively by men of foreign race. The words of 
Thierry on this subject are no less true than eloquent. 
He tells his reader that " if he would form a just idea of 
England conquered by William <5f !N'ormandy, he must 
figure to himself not a mere change of political rule, nor 
the triiunph of one candidate over another candidate, of 
the man of one party over the man of another party, but 
the intrusion of one people into the bosom of another 
people, the violent placing of one society over another 
society, which it came to destroy, and the scattered frag- 
ments of which it retained only as personal property, or 
(to use the words of an old act) as * the clothing of the 
soil.' He must not picture to himself, on the one 
hand, WOliam, a king and a despot, and on the other, 
subjects of William, high and low, rich and poor, all in- 
habiting England, and consequently aU English. He 
must consider that there are two countries, two soils, 
included in the same geographical circumference : that 
of the Normans rich and free ; that of the Saxons poor 
and serving ; — ^the former full of spacious mansions and 
moated castles ; the latter scattered over with huts of 
straw and ruiued hovels ;— the former, peopled with the 
happy and the idle, with the men of the army and the 
court, with knights and nobles ; the latter, with men of 
pain and labour, with farmers, and artizans ; — on the 
one hand, luxury and insolence *, on. t\k!b o\}ckSst^ tssarst^ 
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and envy, — ^not the mere envy of the poor at the sight of 
opulence which they cannot reach, but the envy of the 
despoiled when in presence of the despoiler." 




VIII. 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

pHE constitution of feuds Had its origin in the 
military policy of the northern nations, who 
poured themselves into central and southern 
Europe at the period of the decline of the Boman 
Empire. Large districts of land were allotted by the 
conquering general to his superior officers, and by them 
dealt out again, in smaller parcels or allotments, to the 
inferior officers and most deserving soldiers. These 
allotments were called feoda, i.e., feuds, fiefs, or fees . 
which last appellation still means a conditional stipend 
or reward. Eewards or stipends they evidently were : 
and the condition annexed to them was, that the pos- 
sessor should do service fSuthfully, both at home and in 
war, to him by whom they were given ; for which purpose 
he took the oath of fealty : and in case of breach of this 
condition and oath, by not performing the stipulated 
service, or by deserting the lord in battle, the lands were 
again to revert to him who granted them. 

Allotments, thus acquired, naturally engaged those 
who accepted them to defend them. As they all sprang 
firom the same right of conquest, no part could subsist 
independently of the whole ; so that all givers as well as 
receivers were mutually bound to defend each others' 
possessions. But, as that could not effectually be done 
in a tumultuous or irregular way, government, and con- 
sequently subordination, was necessary. Every receiver 
of lands, or feudatory, was therefore bo\uid^^WL<^»ykS^ 
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upon by his benefactor, or the immediate lords of his 
feud or fee, to do all in his power to defend him. Such 
benefactor or lord was likewise subordinate to, and 
under the command of, his immediate benefactor or 
superior ; and so upwards to the prince or king himself ; 
and the several lords were also bound, in their respective 
gradations, to protect the possessions they had given. 
Thus the feudal connexion was established, a well-defined 
military subjection was introduced, and an army of feu- 
datories was always ready enlisted and prepared to 
muster in defence of the whole and every part of the 
country. 

Scarcely had the northern conquerors established them- 
selves in their new dominions, when the force which they 
possessed through this system of polity alarmed all the 
princes of Europe ; that is, of those countries which had 
formerly been Boman provinces, but had revolted, or 
were deserted by their old masters in the general wreck 
of the empire. And so most, if not all, of them thought 
it necessary to enter into the same or a similar arrange- 
ment. For whereas, before, the possessions of their 
subjects were perfectly allodial, that is, wholly inde- 
pendent and not held of any superior whatever, now 
they parcelled out their royal territories, or persuaded 
their subjects to surrender up and retake their own 
landed property, under the feudal obligations of military 
fealty. Thus, in the course of several years, the feudal 
constitution, or the doctrine of tenure, extended itself 
over all the western world ; and this alteration of landed 
property necessarily drew after it a great alteration of 
laws and customs. 

The feudal polity which was in this manner graduiklly 
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establislied over all the continent of Europe, does not 
appear to have been received in England, at least uni- 
versally and as a part of the national constitution, till 
the reign of William the Conqueror.* 

The grand and fundamental maxim of all feudal tenure 
is this : that all lands were originally granted by the 
sovereign, and are therefore "holden,*' either mediately 
or immediately, of the Crown. The grantor was called 
the proprietor, or lord, being he who retained the do- 
minion or ultimate property of the feud or fee ; and the 
grantee, who has only the use and possession, was styled 
the feudatory or vassal, which was another name for the 
" tenaait " or " holder " of the lands. Besides an oath 
of fealty or profession of faith to the lord, the vassal or 
tenant, upon investiture, did homage to his lord. This 
ceremony received its name from the form of words in 
which the vassal declared that he was the " man " of his 
superior : " Je deveigne votre homme,^^ that is, " I be- 
come your man." In performing this ceremony, the 
vassal was ungirt of his sword, and his head was un- 
covered. The superior sat, and the vassal knelt before 
him on both his knees, holding his hands together 
between those of his lord. In that position the vassal 
pronounced these words in Norman-Erench : " I become 



* It has long been dispnted among learned antiquarians, whether 
feudal tenores were in use among the Anglo-Saxons. The opinion of 
Spelman, that they were introduced with the Norman conquest, is 
substantially adopted by Hale and Blackstone ; but Mr. Hallam and 
others consider that the Anglo-Saxon system exhibits much of the 
character of the feudal relations. Sir F. Palgrave regards the feudal 
system as created by th& union of tiie Boman laws and barbarian 
ivsages ; and holds that the main difference between the Anglo-Saxon 
anaNorman feudality consisted in the establishment by the latter of 
• more oerlain eoorfle of descent and inherituiiM, 
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your man from tlds day forward, of life and limb, and 
of earthly worship ; and unto you shall be true and 
faithful, and bear to you faith for the tenements I claim 
to hold of you." The lord then kissed the vassal on the 
cheek, and the vassal took the oath of fealty : '' Hear 
this, my lord : I will be faithful and loyal to you, and 
will bear to you faith for the tenements I hold of you ; 
and will loyally perform the customs and services which 
I owe to you, at the times assigned. So help me &od 
and His saints." 

Q-enuine feuds were originally all of a military nature ; 
but in the course of time the feudatories, being frequently 
prevented from cultivating their own lands, found it 
necessary to commit part of them to inferior tenants ; 
obliging them to such returns in service, com, cattle, or 
money, as might enable the chief feudatories to attend 
to their military duties without distraction ; which re- 
turns (reditus) were the original of rents. By these 
means the feudal polity was greatly extended, and by 
degrees lost its primitive simplicity. Feuds began to be 
bought and sold, and other deviations were made from 
the old rule of succession and tenure ; and ultimately 
the most refined and oppressive consequences were drawn 
by subtle tyranny from an arrangement which was origi- 
nally beneficial to both lord and tenant, and calculated 
for their mutual protection and defence. 

The ancient G-ermans and our Saxon ancestors, as we 
have seen, had the right of meeting and advising their 
king in council ; so, in all countries where the feudal 
system was established, a national council, under the 
names of States General, Cortez, the Ghrand Assize, or 
Parliament, gradually arose. The Conqueror and his 
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successors had assemblies, differently constituted, under 
the names of (hncilvum, Mttgwum Concilium^ and Com- 
mune Condlvum, None were summoned to these coun- 
cils except archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, 
and barons. 



ANGLO-NORMAN ROYALTY. 

^^N order to judge accurately of the power and im- 
^^ portance of royalty during the early Anglo- 
^^ Norman period, ^e must remember what its 
position and resources were ; and we shall not find it 
difficult to imderstand that the extent of its resources, 
and the advantage of its position, must have tended to 
render it proof against the influence of the assembly of 
barons. The riches of the Norman king were inde- 
pendent of his subjects ; he possessed immense domains, 
no fewer than 1,462 manors, and the principal towns of 
the kingdom. He sold public offices, royal protection, 
and justice. From William the Conqueror till Henry 
II., the judicial power tended always to concentrate 
itself in the hands of the king. Persons and property 
were never in security; the laws, taxes, and judicial 
sentences were almost invariably the mere expression of 
the royal wilL How was it possible that kings so de- 
spotic and invested with such power could be restrained 
by an irregular assembly ? Yet we find the general 
assembly of the barons interfering pretty frequently 
during this period in public afiairs. The functions, 
however, which they perform, and the rights which they 
assert, are unregulated, unmarked by limits, and without 
any formal guarantee. While despotic force renounces 
none of its pretensions, the freemen of the community 
by no means abdicate any of their liberties. If anyone 
had said to the barons of William, or of Heniy I., that 
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they had nothing to do with affairs of state, except to 
obey when the king commanded, they would have been 
indignant. They knew that they had an interest in 
all the affairs of state ; and when in the assembly they 
deliberated upon peace or war, they believed they were 
exercising a right belonging to them, and not making an 
inroad on royal authority. But their powers were not 
suflGLciently definite, not laid down with sufficient legal 
exactness, to compel recognition ; and the existence of 
this disorder greatly aided the royal power. The as- 
semblies became by degrees more rare, and less in- 
fluential ; under Stephen they almost disappeared. The 
barons had no longer a common meeting-point, and 
began to devote themselves exclusively to their own 
affairs. But while the king was making himself almost 
the sole master of the state, various circumstances arose 
to draw forth the barons again from their isolation, to 
unite them among themselves, and to form them into an 
aristocracy. No one of the barons was powerful enough, 
in himself, to restrain the threatened extension of royal 
power, but they formed the habit of making coalitions ; 
and as each of the barons entering into such coalitions 
felt the necessity of attaching his vassals to himself, con- 
cessions were made to them also. That which finally 
contributed in the most decided way to consolidate this 
aristocratic coalition was the intolerable conduct of John 
during the long absence of Eichard Coeur-de-Lion. Thus, 
in a space of a hundred and thirty years, two elements 
in the state were formed into distinct and opposite 
powers, — the royal power on the one hand, and on the 
ofcher the company of barons. A long struggle between 
tiiese two forces ensued. While royalty ^^a <L^\^\sssiaSb\ 
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occupied in defending its powers, the aristocracy was as 
unwearied in its endeavours to extort from it new con- 
cessions. 




MAGNA CABTA. 

L NE of the most conspicuous landmarks in history- 
is the grant of the famous act known by the 
name of the Great Charter, or Magna Carta — a 
grant which John was compelled to yield (on the 19th 
of June, 1215) to a combination of the barons amongst 
each other and with the clergy. Every Englishman 
should be acquainted with the main provisions of this 
charter, which is justly regarded as forming the basis of 
the British constitution. The following is an analysis of 
the articles which it contains. 

Magna Carta may be divided into three distinct parts : 
one referring to the interests of the clergy, another 
regulating those of the nobility, and the third those 
belonging to the people. 

With regard to ecclesiastical interests, these had been 
settled by a charter granted to the clergy a short time 
previously. All that was therefore required was that 
this charter should be confirmed ; which, accordingly, 
was done in the first article of Magna Carta. 

The privileges of the laity, on the other hand, were 
more uncertain and more strongly contested; it was 
therefore necessary that they should be mainly investi- 
gated and separately conceded. The Great Charter is 
almost entirely devoted to the settlement of the rights, 
and the confirmation of the privileges, claimed by the 
laity. 
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Jn the first place it determines with precision certain 
obscure and ambiguous points in the feudal laws, which 
had been converted into excuses for oppressive tyranny. 

The right and mode of collecting aids and subsidies 
are regulated by two stringent articljes. It is enacted 
that no aids or subsidies should be levied from the sub- 
ject (unless in a few spedal cases, which are named) 
without the consent of the national council of the 
kingdom, which council was to be convoked at stated 
times. 

In the next place several articles have for thdr object 
to limit the rights of the king on the lands of his tenants, 
to fix the amount of ^e which he could impose, and in 
a word to seciu'e the barons a position of greater inde- 
pendence and security than they had before enjoyed. 

Such are the principal enactments in £a»vour of the 
nobility. Up to this poiut we find only sanctions given 
to particular privileges, we have only met with that which 
favours the interests of certain classes in society. But 
Magna Carta contains also clauses of wider and more 
general application; it has for its object also the interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

Pirst of all, nearly the whole of the immunities granted 
to the barons with respect to the king the vassals ob- 
tained with respect to their lords. Again, justice was, 
for the future, to be administered in a fixed and imiform 
manner. This invaluable provision was expressed in 
four articles :— 

" Art. 17. The court of common pleas shall not follow 
our court, but shall be held in a fixed place. 

'^ Art. 18. We, or if we are absent from the kingdom, 
our chief justiciary, shall send four times a year into 
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each county two judges, who, with four knights, chosen 
by each county, shall hold the assizes at the time and 
place appointed in the said county. 

" Art. 39. No freeman shall be arrested, or im- 
prisoned, or dispossessed of his tenement, or outlawed, 
or exiled, or in anywise proceeded against ; we will not 
place or cause to be placed hands upon him, unless by 
the legal judgment of his peers,* or by the law of the 
land. 

" Art. 40. Justice shall not be sold, refused, or de- 
layed to any one.'* 

Moreover, the king promises to appoint only capable 
and upright judges; to forbid their condemning any 
person without having previously heard the witness ; to 
reinstate every man who had been dispossessed without 
legal judgment ; and to interdict all annoyances inflicted 
on townsmen, merchants, or villeins. Such are the con- 
cessions made to promote the interests of all. 

It is not enough, however, that rights should be recog- 
nized and promises given ; it is further necessary that 
these rights should be respected and these promises 
fulfilled. The 61st and last article of the Great Charter 
is intended to provide this guarantee. It is there en- 
acted that the barons shall elect twenty-five barons by 
their own free choice, charged to exercise all vigilance 



• There are good grounds for the opinion that the framers of 
Magna Carta intended by this clause to give a solemn sanction to 
trial by jury, which had been for years gradually becoming prevalent. 
The development of the institution of jury- trial was, however, slow. 
For example, the introduction of the viva voce testimony of persons, 
other than the jurors, who could give any information as to the case, 
does not appear to have been admitted without questio^v. ^2iL\2afcSiasiRk 
ofHeniyVI. 
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that the provisions of the Charter may be carried into 
effect; the power of these twenty-five barons is tm- 
limited : if the king or his agents allow themselves to 
violate the enactments of the Charter in the smallest 
particular, the barons will denounce this abuse before 
the king, and demand that it shall be instantly checked. 
If the king do not accede to their demand, the barons 
shall have the right to prosecute the king, to deprive him 
of his lands and castles (the safety of his person, of the 
queen, and of their children, being respected), until the 
abuse has been reformed. But it is not difficult to see 
that no guarantee was granted by this right. It was far 
from forming a regularly constituted political check. 
Such a check the spirit of the age was not yet able to 
discover or comprehend. Nevertheless, the recognition 
of some sort of guarantee in the G-reat Charter pro- 
duced a sensible effect in organizing the council of 
barons. 

It has often been said that Magna Carta would not 
have been supported by the barons had it not been for 
its influence on their special interests. This opinion is 
untenable ; for at least a third of the articles relate to 
concessions made on behalf of the people. 




XI. 
CONFIRMATIONS OF MAGNA CARTA. 

)n!N' died Boon after the grant of the G-reat 
Charter ; and in the two succeeding reigns the 
struggle between royalty and the aristocracy re- 
appears* The only curb placed upon the king's power 
was the prospect of a civil war, which was always threat- 
ening to break out ; and that was a species of remedy 
incompatible with order and stability, Tet the barons 
give decisive proofs of their determination to secure a 
legally and eflELciently organized constitution. They 
obtain various renewals of the Charter, moat of which 
have as their chief aim the obtaining of new concessions 
and promises. The Charter was renewed no less than 
seven times under Henry III. ; but the confirmation of 
it which was most explicit in favour of public liberties 
was that given by his successor, Edward I., in 1298. 
This statute was entitled ^^ Conjlrmatio Cartanjtm;'* and 
we have in a former chapter called it the Supplement of 
Magna Carta. Edward endured impatiently the obliga- 
tions which he had taken upon himself, and endeavoured 
to release himself from them ; but in vain. ^ And 
notwithstanding all attacks made upon them, the 
charters remained and remain as the immoveable basis 
of public right in England. 



Ti*! 




xn. 

RISE AND GROWTH OF THE HOUSE 
OP COMMONS. 

i)HE Parliament at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century was not divided, as at present, into the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons; 
nor did it, on the other hand, consist of a single body. 
Accounts vary regarding the date at which it assumed 
its present form. Carte fixes it in the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Edward III. (1344) ; the authors of the 
Parliamentary History, in the sixth year of the same 
reign (1333) ; Mr. Hallam, in the first year of the reign 
of Edward III. (1327), or perhaps even in the eighth 
year of the reign of Edward II. (1315.) 

The principal cause of this diversity of opinion is the 
different circumstance with which each author connects 
the fact of the union of county and borough members 
into one single assembly. This fact is deduced by some 
from the date of their assembling together in the same 
place ; by others, from the period of their common deli- 
beration ; and by others again, from the union of their 
votes upon the same question. And as each of these 
circumstances occurred in one particular Parliament 
independently of the others, the period when Parlia- 
ment first existed in its present form is carried back or 
forward according to the circumstance which is regarded 
as decisive in this respect. However this may be, it 
may be affirmed that the division of parliament into two 
houses — one comprising the lords or great barons indi- 
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vidually summoned, and tlie other all tlie elected repre- 
sentatives of counties and boroughs; and both these 
houses deliberating and voting together in all matters 
of business — ^was not completely and definitively effected 
until towards the middle of the fourteenth century. It 
is necessary to trace the steps by which this fact was 
gradually accomplished. 

Originally, all the immediate vassals of the king had 
the same right of repairing to Parliament and taking 
part in its deliberations. Mere knights, therefore, when 
they repaired thither, sat, deliberated, and voted with 
the great barons. When election was substituted for 
this individual right in the case of the knights of 
shires,* and only those elected by the county courts were 
entitled to attend the parliament, they still continued to 
be members of the class to which they previously be- 
longed. Although elected and deputed not only by 
those knights who were immediate vassals of the king, 
but also by all the freeholders of their county, they con- 
tinued to sit, deliberate, and vote, together with the 
great barons who were individually summoned. 

The representatives of the boroughs,t on the contrary, 

* Specific instances of the election of knights from each county for 
purposes connected with the administration of government, even 
before the date of John's Charter, are given ; but the proofs of this 
kind of election under Henry III. are numerous and clear. At a 
very early period, also, certainly during Henry III.'s reign, the county 
members of England were elected by all the freeholders, without re- 
ference to their being or not being immediate tenants of the Grown. 
Subsequently, a statute of Henry YI. limited the county franchise to 
such freeholders only as possessed free tenements of a certain annual 
value. 

f The appearance of these representatives belongs to a date subse- 
quent to the Great Charter. Simon de Montfort was the first s^tes- 
man who perceived, and fully appreciated, the growing im^ortsjoA^ ot 
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whose presence in Parliament was a novel circumstance 
(tliat is, a circumstance not connected with any anterior 
right), formed a distinct assembly from their first appear- 
ance in Parliament, sitting apart, deliberating and voting 
on their own account, and as thoroughly separated from 
the knights of the shire as from the great barons. 

This separation between the representatives of the 
counties and those of the boroughs is evident from votes 
of Parliament between 1295 and 1347. It is not till the 
latter date that we have decided evidence of the fiision 
of the two elements which ultimately constituted the 
House of Commons. 

The division of Parliament into two houses did not 
originate in any general idea of national interests or a 

the commercial middle classes of England. The instances sometimes 
asserted of borough representation before his time are both scanty and 
spurious ; but to the Parliament sunmioned by him in Henry's name, 
after the battle of Lewes, 1264, two burgesses were returned for every 
borough in each county. The victorious royalists felt the policy of 
enfranchising the trading community of the land. Parliaments con- 
tinued to be sunmioned on De Montfort's plan ; and when at length 
the Confirmatio Cartarum, in the twenty-fifth year of Edward I., made 
the consent of Parliament necessary to the levy of taxes, the presence 
of the burgesses in the Parliaments of England became thenceforward 
essential and indispensable. It seems probable that under the Plan- 
tagenets every town of any consequence received a writ directing it to 
return burgesses to Parliament ; but it is clear that from the com- 
mencement of our representative system some very inconsiderable 
places also returned members. Researches into our municipal arch»- 
ology seem to have established that, at least before Henry YI.'s 
reign, every freeman who became a resident householder in a borough, 
capable of paying scot (that is, his share of local taxation) and of 
bluing lot (that is, discharging in turn the local ofiices) became a 
burgess. The boroughs were not then incorporated; the earliest 
instance of a corporation being in the eighteenUi year of Henry YI.'s 
reign, when a charter of incorporation was given to Hull. This was 
followed by other instances. The mayor and leading men of the cor- 
porations, acting by the corporate seal, soon began to monopolize 
authority and to exercise the power of selecting the burgesses. 
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national representation. The particular or individual 
interests wliicli were of snffiLcient importance to take 
part in tlie government, interfered in it solely on their 
own account, and treated separately of their own affairs. 
Did the matter in hand relate exclusively to things in 
which the great barons appeared to be interested, and 
where the king required their assistance alone, they alone 
assembled and deliberated. Was the question one of 
modifications in the nature or mode of the transmission 
of feudal territorial property, the knights of the shire 
were summoned. Were commercial interests concerned, 
the kiag treated of them with the borough representa- 
tives only. In these various cases, the deliberation and 
vote of the different classes of members of Parliament 
were distinct. These classes were formed in reference 
to their own interests, and took no part in each other's 
affairs; and there was rarely, for a long period, any 
matter of sufficiently general and common importance 
to all, for all to be summoned and to deliberate upon it 
in common. 

Thus the classification of society was reflected, as it 
were, in the Parliament, and formed the true principle 
of the division between the members of Parliament. But 
this state of things did not continue, because the classi- 
fication of society itself, in which it originated, also 
tended to its own effacement. The county members 
could not fail to separate themselves altogether from the 
great barons, and completely to combine with the borough 
representatives ; and for the following reasons : — 

K the knights of the shire continued for some time to 
sit and vote with the great barons, this was merely the 
effect of old association, a relic of the ancient parity of 
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their feudal position. This equality had already received 
a severe check by the substitution of election for indivi- 
dual right of presence. The causes which had led to 
this change continued at work : the disparity of import- 
ance and wealth between the great barons and plain 
knights of the shire went on increasing ; the remem- 
brance of feudal political right became weakened ; and 
the social position of the knights of the shire differed 
more widely every day from that of the great barons. 
Their parliamentary position could not fail to follow the 
same course. All things combined to separate them 
more and more. 

At the same time, every circumstance tended to asso- 
ciate the representatives of the counties with those of 
the boroughs. They had the same origin, and appeared 
in Parliament by virtue of the same title — election. The 
tie which had attached the county elections to feudal 
right became progressively enfeebled. Moreover, these 
two classes of deputies corresponded alike to certain 
local interests. These interests were often identical or 
of the same nature. The inhabitants of the towns situ- 
ated in a county, and the rural landowners of the county, 
were often engaged in the same affairs, and frequently 
entertained the same claims and desires. Besides, the 
county courts were a common centre at which they 
habitually assembled together. Both the county and 
borough elections frequently took place in these courts. 
Thus, while certain causes with ever-increasing force 
separated the knights of the shire from the great barons, 
other causes brought them into a more and more inti- 
mate connexion with the borough representatives. 
Lastly, there was a greater equality in political power 
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between the knights and the representatives of boroughs 
than between the knights and the barons. 

These were the chief causes which effected, on the one 
hand, the separation of the Houses of Peers and 
Commons, and on the other, the union of the different 
elements of the House of Commons into a single 
assembly, composed of members exercising the same 
rights and voting on all occasions in common. 

This is the great fact which has decided the political 
destiny of England. By themselves alone, the borough 
deputies would never have possessed sufficient power 
and importance to form a House of Commons capable of 
resisting sometimes the king, and sometimes the great 
barons, and of gaining an ever-increasing influence in 
public affairs. But the aristocracy, or rather the feudal 
nation, being divided into two parts, and the new nation 
which was forming in the towns becoming combined with 
the county freeholders, there arose from the combination 
a competent and imposing House of Commons. There 
was, in other words, a large body of the nation inde- 
pendent both of the king and of the great nobles ; and 
it was the power of that body which made the House of 
Commons powerful. 

It must be remembered, however, that the attributes 
of the House of Commons were, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, very restricted in many respects ; although its 
position was such that it could not but grow in strength. 
During the reigns of the later Plantagenets, Mr. HaUam 
traces with pride and pleasure the increase and systemi- 
zation of the House of Commons in asserting and main- 
taining the exclusive right of taxation ; in making the 
grant of supplies dependent on the redress of grievances \ 
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in directing and checking the public expenditure ; in es- 
tablisliing the necessity of the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament in all legislation ; in securing the 
people against illegal ordinances and interpolations of 
the statutes ; in inquiring into abuses ; in controlling 
the royal administration ; in impeaching and bringing 
to punishment bad ministers and other great offenders 
against the laws and liberties of the land ; and in defin- 
ing and upholding their own immunities and privileges. 
During the wars of the Eed and White Eoses, the great 
feudal aristocracy destroyed itself by its contentions. 
When Henry VII. reigned, there no longer existed ia 
body of great barons capable of offering armed resistance 
to the royal power. The House of Commons, however, 
was not yet capable of taking the place which the great 
barons had held. Hence the Tudor despotism in the 
sixteenth century, the only period at which the maxims 
of absolute power have entirely prevailed in England. 
But even in that century the House of Commons pene- 
trated further and fiirther every day into the govern- 
ment, preparing for the ftdl revelation of its power, 
which was destined to take place in the seventeenth 
century. 




XIII. 

AGaKESSIONS OF CHAELES I. ON 

THE CONSTITUTION.— THE PETITION 

OF EIGHT. 

!)HE gradual progress of tlie free principles of our 
Constitution is, as has been already indicated, no 
longer to be traced under the Tudors with the 
same regularity which is observable under the Plan- 
tagenets from John's reign downwards. There seems, 
at first sight, to be a reaction towards despotism ; but 
this appearance of degeneracy is only on the surface. 
Our Parliaments were, indeed, disgracefully submissive 
under the two last Henrys. It is true, also, that the 
Court of Star Chamber (as the old court of the king's 
Concilium Ordinarium was now called) exercised an ex- 
tensive and anomalous jurisdiction, by means of which 
men were arbitrarily fined and imprisoned, and often 
sentenced to cruel mutilations. Thus, too, the money 
of individual subjects was frequently extorted without 
parliamentary assent, under the name of benevolences 
or loans. These and other acts of violence were endured 
to an extent which, under the Plantagenets, would have 
met with firm remonstrance, if not with armed resist- 
ance. Yet even in the worst Tudor time there was no 
general taxation of the English people, except with 
consent of Parliament. The attempt which the m.Q«fe 
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powerfiil minister of tlie most powerfiil king of tliis 
dynasty made in 1525, to take by royal commission tlie 
sixth part of every man's substance, was encountered 
not merely with murmurs, but with forcible opposition ; 
and the men of one county had already risen against the 
government, when the Crown yielded to the subject and 
the obnoxious commissions were formally withdrawn. 
This was a most important crisis in our constitutional 
history. It is well known, moreover, that the indepen- 
dent power of the gentry and of the wealthier portions 
of the middle classes was steadily, though perhaps 
silently, increasing during the sixteenth century; and 
there is ample proof that under the last three Tudors 
Parliament began gradually to resume the firm free tone 
and bearing, and the resolution to maintain and work 
out the rights of the people, which the great barons had 
formerly displayed at Runnymede. 

Under Elizabeth, the popular party in the House of 
Commons was organized and active, although, in consi- 
deration of that Queen's great personal qualities, it en- 
dured much that was unconstitutional. But when the 
imbecile Stuarts came to the throne, and paraded, in the 
most offensive manner, all the most offensive claims to 
arbitrary power, no such forbearance as had been granted 
to Elizabeth could be expected. With the Stuart kings 
it was that the battle between prerogative and freedom 
was fought. The absolutism that existed in the consti- 
tution girded itself with all its strength in these reigns, 
fought for its existence, and was fairly defeated. To 
understand the principles decided in that contest, and 
the grounds on which the Stuart kings founded their 
U[h pretensions, it is necessary to notice a doctrine 
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which then had great influence in the nation, especially 
over the clergy and the higher classes of the laity, — the 
doctrine of the divine and indefeasible right of kings and 
the passive obedience of the people. 

This famous doctrine was current in the reign of 
James, who had employed his pen to enforce it. We 
may collect a concise account of the doctrine, and of the 
sort of arguments by which it was maintained, from a 
celebrated work called the " Patriarca," written by Sir 
Itobert Filmer, in the reign of Charles I. " All govern- 
ment," it is here asserted, " is absolute monarchy. No 
man is bom free ; and, therefore, could never have the 
Uberty to choose either governor or form of government. 
The father of a family governs by no laws but his own. 
Kings, in the right of parents, succeed to the exercise 
of supreme jurisdiction. They are above all laws. They 
have a divine right to absolute power ; and are not an- 
swerable to human authority." The consequence of 
these propositions was assumed to be, " that all laws, 
privileges, and grants of princes, have no force but 
during their lives, if they be not ratified by the express 
consent, or by the sufferance of the prince following. A 
perfect kingdom is that where the kiag rules all things 
according to his own will." Such was the doctrine of 
divine right : it was preached by the Church and acted 
upon by the Stuart kings. 

It has been well remarked, that it was fortunate for 
England that two such weak princes as the first James 
and Charles reigned next after Elizabeth ; that we had 
not a succession of active and prosperous sovereigns 
, under whom overgrown prerogative might have been 
allowed to take too deep root, yrhilfi t\i<^ t^ssJ^ssm^ 
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liberties perished amidst tlie blaze of tlie national 
glory.* 

Historians are agreed that Charles I. acted conscien- 
tiously in his aggressions on the constitution ; but this 
circumstance did not alter the fact of his being the ag- 
gressor ; nor did it diminish the necessity of opposing 
his aggressions, as was done in the Parliament to which 
we owe the Petition of Right. 

The first two Parliaments of Charles I. had been hastily 
dismissed by him in petulant discontent, because they 
adhered to the old constitutional plan of making the 
grant of supplies depend upon the redress of grievances. 
Those grievances were actively continued by the Crown 
and its ministers ; some of them being the arbitrary bil- 
leting of soldiers, the forcing of loans to the king under 
the title of benevolences, the imprisoning those who 
refused to lend, several of whom, on suing out their writ 
of Habeas Corpus, were, in defiance of it, remanded to 
prison. Charles's third Parliament met in March, 1628. 
" The prime intellectual manhood of England" now came 
forward to the rescue of the constitution. Selden, Pym, 
Holies, Coke, Eliot, and Hampden, wwe of this Parlia- 
ment ; and other men of energy and ability, intent " on 
vindicating our ancient vital liberties, by reinforcing our 
ancient laws made by our ancestors, by setting forth 
such a character of them that no licentious spirit should 
dare to encroach upon them." The debates of the House 
of Commons on this momentous theme — " the liberty of 

• The first session of James's first Parliament deserves notice, as 
it was then that the right of the House of Commons to determine all 
mfttters concerning the election of its own members was formally es- * 
^^gUiabed, — Bee **Lord John Bnssell on the Constitution," p. 57. 
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the subject in person and estate" — and the conferences 
of that House with the House of Lords, ending in the 
passing of the great statute known as the Petition of 
Eight, are full of interest and instruction for the student 
of our constitution. 




XIV. 

THE KESTORATION.— HABEAS 
CORPUS ACT. 

JHE revolution througli wliicli the Englisli nation 
passed between the time of the accession of 
Charles I. to the throne and the restoration of 
monarchy in 1660, terminated in three great results. 

In the first place, the king could never again separate 
himself from the Parliament. The cause of monarchy 
was gained, but that of absolute monarchy was lost for 
ever. Theologians and philosophers, like Pilmer and 
Hobbes, might preach the dogma or maintain the prin- 
ciple of absolute power, and their ideas might excite the 
indignation or the favour of the speculative thinkers or 
vehement partisans. In the opinion of the nation, how- 
ever, the question was practically decided : royalists and 
revolutionists regarded the close union and the mutual 
control of the Crown and Parliament as the right of the 
country, and as necessary to its interests. 

In the second place, the House of Commons was in 
effect the preponderant branch of the Pariiament. Its 
direct or formal sovereignty was a revolutionary princi- 
ple, which was now generally decried and execrated ; 
and the Crown and the House of Lords had recovered 
their rights and their dignity. But their overthrow had 
been so violent and complete, that, even after the fall of 
their enemies, they were unable to re-establish them- 
flelres in their ancient ascendancy; and neither the 
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faults nor the reverses of the House of Commons could 
obliterate the effect of its terrible victories. The royalist 
party were now masters in that assembly, and in its 
relations to the Crown and the administration of the 
country inherited the conquests of the Long Parlia- 
ment. In spite of some appearances of an opposite 
tendency, the preponderant influence of the House of 
Commons over the affairs of the country was, from the 
reign of Charles II., daily more obvious and decisive. 

These two political facts were accompanied by one of 
still higher importance, relating to the religious condi- 
tion of the country : the complete and definitive ascen- 
dancy of Protestantism in England was the other great 
result of the same revolution. 

No attempt was made after the Eestoration to revive 
some of the instruments of royal mis-government, which 
the Long Parliament had overthrown. The Court of 
Star Chamber had been abolished, nor was it ever 
revived. The vexatious profits of the military tenures 
had been laid aside, and a special act abolished military 
tenures altogether, converting them into common free- 
holds ; and thus swept away those feudal rights of the 
Crown to wardships, aids, homages, &c., which had long 
been so burdensome to the nobility and gentry who held 
lands by military tenure. It is chiefly the Habeas 
Corpus Act, however, which makes the name of Charles 
II. figure creditably in our statute book. No doubt this 
celebrated Act did not (as had frequently been supposed) 
introduce any new principle into our system, or form 
any such epoch in the acquisition of the national liber- 
ties as, for example, the Great Charter. But it was, 
nevertheless, of considerable value, as it made tke i:^\&5^> 
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dies agamst arbitraiy imprisoimient sHort, certain, and 
obtainable at all times and in aU cases. 



XV. 

REVOLUTION OF 1688.— BILL OP 
EIGHTS. 

has often been said that the revolution of 1688 — 
"the Glorious Eevolution" — ^was exclusively aris- 
tocratic ; that it was planned and achieved by the 
higher classes for their own advantage, and was not ac- 
complished by the impulse or for the good of the people. 

Such a view arises both from a confusion of ideas and 
an ignorance of facts. The two political changes effected 
by the Eevolution of 1688 are amongst the most popular 
to be found in history : it proclaimed and guaranteed, on 
the one hand, the essential rights common to all citizens, 
and, on the other, the active and effectual participation 
of the country in its own government. 

Under the famous Bill of Rights, passed shortly after 
the accession of William and Mary to the throne vacated 
by James II., the authority of Parliament and the free- 
dom of the subject are confirmed in the following terms. 
It is declared — 

1. That the pretended power of suspending laws, or 
the execution of laws, by regal authority, without con- 
sent of Parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, 
or the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath 
been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Cav3L&«^ V^^ ^ws^ ^'t 
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High Commission, founded by James II.), and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and 
pernicious. 

4. That levying money for, or to the use of the Crown, 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of Parliament, 
for longer time or other manner than the same is or shall 
be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subject to petition the 
King ; and all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom, in the time of peace, unless it be with 
consent of Parliament, is against law. 

7. That subjects who are Protestants may have arms 
for their defence suitable to their conditions, and as 
allowed by law. [This section now extends to all deno- 
minations, the oppressive laws relating to Roman Ca- 
tholics having been repealed.] • 

8. That the election of members of Parliament ought 
to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech and debates of proceed- 
ings in Parliament ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor 
excessive j&nes, nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and 
returned ; and jurors who pass judgment upon men in 
trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants, and promises of fines, and for- 
feitures of particular persons, before conviction, are 

illegal and void. 
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13. That for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws. 
Parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

The provision in the Bill of Rights which declares that 
it is illegal to raise or keep a standing army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unless with consent of Par- 
liament, deserves particular attention ; not only because 
it takes away the ordinary instrument of despotism 
against freedom, but because it ensures the observance 
of the great constitutional rule which the statute after- 
wards ordains — the rule that Parliaments ought to be 
held frequently. The maintenance of a regularly disci- 
plined force has long been indispensable for the defence 
of the transmarine possessions of England, and of Eng- 
land herself, from the hostility of foreigners, and also to 
enable her to maintain her due degree of power and im- 
portance in the commonwealth of nations. The conse- 
quence has been, that ever since the Bill of Eights an 
annual Act of Parliament has been passed, authorizing 
the keeping on foot a defined number of troops, and 
giving the Crown the power of exercising martial law 
over them. This annual Act is called the Mutiny Act. 
It endures only for a year ; so that there must be a ses- 
sion of Parliament every year, and a new Mutiny Act 
passed, or the army would be disbanded. In addition 
to this important guarantee for the regular meeting of 
Parliament, a system of settling the royal revenue was 
established in William's reign, which necessitated the 
observance of the same constitutional principle. The 
House of Commons then determined no longer to vote 
to the Crown certain general large sums of revenue, to 
be applied to particular purposes according to the royal 
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discretion, but they appropriated specific parts of tlie 
roTenue to specific purposes of Goverament. This prin- 
ciple had been previously attempted, but it is only since 
1688 that it has been steadily enforced. The Lords of 
the Treasury, by a clause ammaUy repeated in the Ap- 
propriation Act of every session, are forbidden, under 
severe penalties, to order by their warrant any monies 
in the Exchequer, so appropriated, to be issued for any 
other purpose, and the officer of the Exchequer to obey 
any such warrant. This has given the House of Com- 
mons so effectual a control over the executive power, 
or, more truly speaking, has rendered it so much a par- 
ticipation in that power, that no administration can 
possibly subsist without its concurrence; nor can the 
session of Parliament be intermitted for an entire year 
without leaving both the naval and military force of the 
kingdom unprovided for. 

In order to obviate the confusion that was likely to 
arise as to the right of the Crown, in the event (which 
actually occurred) of there being no surviving issue of 
William and Mary, of the Princess Anne, or of William, 
it was found necessary, in 1700, to fix definitely the 
succession of the Crown, and it was now limited to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and her heirs, she 
being grand-daughter of James I., and the next in suc- 
cession who held the Protestant faith. In the statute 
by which this was done, called the Act of Settlement, 
several important constitutional provisions, in the spirit 
of the Bill of Eights, were introduced. 

The Bill of Eights and the Act of Settlement may be 
considered as the complement of Magna Carta and the 
Petition of Eight, in declaring and fixing the prero- 
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gatives of the Crown, and the rights of the people in 
relation to the Crown. Since the Act of Settlement, 
there has been no statute expressly directed to curb the 
royal prerogative ; but the executive power of the Crown 
has been diminished by the growth of the power of Par- 
liament, and especially of the House of Commons. 




PART 11. 

XYI 

THE KING OE QUEEN EEGNANT.— 
TH& ADVISEES OF THE CEOWN. 

DHE basis of the English Constitution is a 
monarchy which has had a duration of upwards 
of a thousand years. Never absolute, its power 
has been gradually diminished in the course of its 
transmission to our days, and brought under the control 
of constitutional laws and principles, and under the 
check of institutions of co-ordinate authority ; but the 
affairs of the government, both administrative and judi- 
cial, are conducted in the name of the sovereign, who is 
presented to foreign nations as invested with the full 
power of the kingdom. The title of the reigning 
sovereign has been recently expressed thus : " Victoria, 
by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia, Queen Defender of the Faith."* 



• Indian Proclamation of 1868. Henceforth, in these chapters, the 
sovereign is spoken of as the ** King." 
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The Eevolution settled the principle on which the 
monarchy 'is constituted. The maxim of hereditary- 
indefeasible right was renounced in a free Parliament, 
which declared the power of the Crown to be derived 
from a contract with the people. Allegiance and govern- 
ment according to law are, therefore, reciprocal and 
mutually dependent rights ; and "William III. accepted 
the throne, not only on a theoretical but also on an express 
contract with the people, establishing these and other 
fundamental principles and rights as the primary Ele- 
ments of the Constitution. Prom that time, therefore, 
the direct personal legislative power of the King has 
been diminished, even to privation; but he still retains 
a share in the legislation, by the consent which it is 
necessary he should give to the enactment of every law. 
He has also retained the Supreme Executive Power, 
which is vested in him. This combination of executive 
and legislative power in the King's person constitutes 
him, as well in fact as in theory, the highest authority in 
the State ; whilst, as representative of the ancient 
monarchy, he is also the person of the highest rank. 

The discharge of his duties as the supreme executive 
magistrate, requires that the King should be invested 
with high dignities and prerogatives, constituting him the 
head and chief of the several departments of the execu- 
tive administration. He is, therefore, the supreme 
magistrate; and as such he is the fountain of justice, 
and general conservator of the peace of the kingdom. 
He appoints the judges and magistrates, who administer 
justice in his name. He has the prerogative of mercy 
— ^the power of pardoning criminals convicted by law. 
He is the generalissimo, or jGirst in command., of the 
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army and navy; and in that capacity he raises the 
national armies and fleets. He is the fountain of 
honour ; and has the sole power of creating peers and of 
conferring titles, whether those of nobility or of inferioif 
rank. He is the supreme head of the National Church ; 
and in that capacity he appoints the archbishops and 
bishops, and convenes the convocation of the clergy. 
He has the sole power of coining money. As Bang, he 
is the representative of the imperial dignity of the 
realm, in its relations with foreign nations ; he sends 
and receives ambassadors, contracts alliances, and 
makes peace or war. He is a constituent part of the 
Parliament, which he alone convokes, prorogues, and 
dissolves. 

But these prerogatives must be exercised according to 
law. This fundamental principle was expressly laid down 
in the Act of Settlement, which declared " that the laws 
of England are the birthright of the people thereof, and 
all the Kings and Queens who shall ascend the throne 
of this realm ought to administer the government of 
the same according to the said laws, and all their officers 
and ministers ought to serve them respectively according 
to the same." The same obligation is enforced on the 
conscience of the sovereign by the Coronation Oath, by 
which the sovereign solemnly promises and swears 
" to govern the people of England, and the dominions 
thereto belonging, according to the statutes in Parlia- 
ment agreed on, and the laws and customs of the same ; 
to the utmost of his power to cause law and justice in 
mercy to be executed in all his judgments; to the 
utmost of his power to maintain the laws of Qod, the 
true profession of the Gk)spel, and the Protestant 
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Eeformed religion established by law ;* and to preserve 
to the bishops and clergy of the realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by lavr do or shall appertain unto 
them, or any of them." 

Under the British Constitution the sovereign must 
govern through her Ministers, vrho are responsible to Par- 
liament and the country for her political acts, which are 
always presumed to be done by their advice. This maxim 
lies at the basis of the system of parliamentary govern- 
ment which has grown up since the Eevolution. No 
ministry is able to carry on the business of the country 
for more than a very short time, unless it can obtain the 
assent of Parliament to its proceedings. Of late years 
the great political questions upon which the formation 
and existence of ministries have depended, have been 
settled in the House of Commons. This Estate of the 
realm being elected by the people, it will be perceived 
that the ministry, although nominally appointed by the 
Crown, is virtually chosen by the country. Should the 
ministry or Parliament attempt to interfere improperly 
with the royal prerogative, the sovereign can dismiss 
the one and dissolve the other. Should a faction in 
Parliament oppose the ministry in doing what they and 
the Queen consider to be for the welfare and honour of 
the country, the opinion of all classes can be taken by 
summoning a new Parliament. Should the Crown and 



* The Bill of Rights exclnded from the throne ** all persons who 
should be reconciled to, or should hold communion with, the See or 
Church of Borne, or should profess the Popish religion, or should 
marry a Papist." In such cases "the people should be absolved from 
their allegiance, and the crown should descend to the succeaaor." 
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the ministry set themselves against Parliament and the 
people, the former, by refiising to grant supplies for the 
public service, could secure the dismissal of the obnox- 
ious advisers. Thus a balance of power is preserved 
between the Estates of the realm, which prevents any 
one of them from encroaching upon the rights of the 
others. 

The Royal Consort — that is, the wife or husband of a 
King or Queen — ^has, as such, no share in the govern- 
ment of the country. They are subjects of the Crown 
only, and may be appointed to fill any post in the State 
which a subject may hold. The Prince of Wales is the 
eldest son of the sovereign, and heir-apparent to the 
Crown. He is created Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester, and is born Duke of Cornwall. He is also Duke 
of Rothsay, and Seneschal of Scotland. His person and 
that of his wife are specially protected by the law. 
Should the eldest son die, his next brother may be 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, but he 
does not become Duke of Cornwall. The Princess 
Royal is the eldest daughter of the sovereign. Her 
person is also specially protected. The other members 
of the Royal Family have no special rights conferred by 
law. 

It has been stated that the advisers of the sovereign 
are responsible for his political acts ; and it remains to 
be explained who these advisers are. 

The principal council of the Crown is the Privy 
Council. Its members (whose number is now unlimited) 
are appointed by the sovereign, and can be removed at 
pleasure. Privy Councillors are distinguished by having 
the words " right honourable" prefixed to their Christian 
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names or in italics. The power of the Privy Council as 
a body has, of late years, been much diminished. Its 
judicial business (which mainly consists of hearing appeals 
from the courts in our Colonies and from the Ad- 
miralty and Ecclesiastical Courts) is now transacted by 
a committee of judges and other eminent lawyers made 
members for the purpose; and its duties of advising 
the Crown and conducting the government of the coun- 
try are almost exclusively performed by the principal 
Ministers of State, who form another section of it, called 
the Cabinet Council. This is so termed on account of 
its being originally composed of such members of the 
Privy Council as the king placed most trust in, and con- 
ferred with apart from the others in his cabinet or private 
room. Speaking constitutionally, however, there is no 
difference between a Cabinet and a Privy Councillor. 

The sovereign may appoint his own ministry or 
may order any person to form one ; but as a majority 
in Parliament is indispensable for the carrying on of 
government, it follows that, in practice, the ministry is 
composed of the leader of the political party in power, 
assisted by his friends and supporters. The Cabinet 
Council, shortly termed the Cabinet, forms only part 
of the ministry or administration. It usually consists 
of the following great officers of State : — ^The first Lord 
of the Treasury (who is generally Premier, or first 
minister) ; the Lord High Chancetior ; the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council ; the Lord Privy Seal ; the Secretary 
of State for Poreign Affairs ; the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ; the Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment ; the Secretary of State for India \ the Ch8iLCfilI<»& 
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of the Exchequer (who arranges accounts to Parlia- 
ment for the public revenue and expenditure) ; the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; the First Lord 
of the Admiralty; and the President of the Board 
of Trade. Distinguished statesmen who hold no office 
under government are sometimes made members of the 
Cabinet. Members of the ministry must have seats 
either in the House of Lords or Commons. 

The chief legal adviser of the Crown is the Lord 
Chancellor ; its law officers are the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-G-eneral and Queen's Advocate. 

A ministry usually belongs to a distinct political 
party, and accepts office pledged to carry out some par- 
ticular plan or policy of government. The party in 
Parliament that is opposed to this is called the Opposi- 
tion. The ministerial members — those who generally 
support the ministry — sit on the right hand side of the 
Speaker's chair in the House of Commons, and those of 
the Opposition on the left. In the House of Lords — 
substituting the throne for the Speaker's chair — the 
same rule is generally observed, except upon high state 
occasions, when the Lords take their seats upon separate 
benches, according to the rank that they hold in the 
peerage, irrespective of their political opinions. When 
the ministry is defeated — that is, placed in a minority 
upon some question intimately connected with the 
policy under which they took office; or if a vote of want 
of confidence is passed against them — they should resign, 
and, constitutionally speaking, the Opposition ought 
to be able to take their place. 



1^, 




XVII. 
THE HOUSE OP LOKDS. 

pHE House of Lords, or Peers, or, as it is also 
called, the Upper House of Parliament, ranks, 
next in dignity to the Crown, as the second Estate! 
of the realm. 

Before they were united with England, Ireland and 
Scotland had each a Parliament, and, consequently, a 
House of Lords of its own. Now, however, there is but 
one House for the tTnited Kingdom, and only a certain 
number of Peers selected from the nobility of the sister 
countries have seats in it. The members of the peerage 
of Scotland and Ireland who have not seats in Parliament, 
enjoy every other privilege of their order. Peers of 
Scotland are no longer created ; but for every three Irish 
peerages that become extinct — ^that is, have no one 
capable of inheriting them — the sovereign has the power 
of creating one new one. There is no limit to the 
number of British peers that the King may make. 

The Upper House, at present, is composed of 437 
members — 30 spiritual and 407 temporal peers. 

The House of Lords is usually presided over by the 
Lord Chancellor as its Speaker; but he does not decide, 
as does the Speaker of the House of Commons, upon the 
regularity of its proceedings. The House at large does 
this; and members, whilst delivering their speeches, 
address the assembly, and not the Speaker. 

Peers vote either in person, using the words "content" 
or " non-content," to signify their approval or rejection 
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of the question before them ; or by proxy — a signed 
paper to the same effect used upon their behalf, in their 
absence, by some other peer. All laws relating to the 
rights of their order must be originated in the House of 
Lords. No peer can be arrested for debt. As the 
supreme court of justice in the kingdom, the House of 
Lords is the last tribunal of appeal from the judgments 
of the other courts : practically speaking, however, this 
jurisdiction is not exercised by the House as a body, but 
by three or four of its members who hold, or have held, 
high judicial offices. 




XVIII. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

JHE House of Commons, or Lower House, consists 
of persons chosen by the people to represent 
them in Parliament. 

The number of its members is at present 658. Of 
these England and Wales are represented by 500 ; Ire- 
land by 105 ; and Scotland by 53. Members are elected 
for counties, cities, and boroughs, and for the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Some large 
counties, such as Yorkshire, are divided, and each divi- 
sion returns its own members. The right of choosing 
members of Parliament is termed the elective franchise, 
and those who exercise it are called electors. Certain 
qualifications are required of electors both in the counties 
and in the cities and boroughs. < In the Universities, every 
Master of Arts is an elector. 

Seven years is the limit fixed by law for the duration 
of any Parliament. At tae end of that time it becomes 
dissolved as a matter of course. It is also dissolved six 
months after the death of the Sovereign, and may, as has 
already been said, be put an end to at any moment by 
the exercise of the royal authority. 

A member of Parliament may be expelled the House 
for misconduct. His seat will become vacated if he 
accepts an office under the Crown. He may, however, 
be re-elected, and afterwards fiU it. A member may not 
resign the trust confided to him ; but by accepting the 
Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, or of the Mq.ti.<vc& 
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of Northstead, Hempholm, and others (sinecure offices 
under the Crown preserved for the purpose), he can retire 
from Parliament. He cannot be made liable for anything 
that he may say in debate. It has been already said that 
the freedom of a peer's person is, by the privilege of 
peerage, always inviolable ; and a commoner's person is 
free, by the privilege of Parliament, for forty days after 
every prorogation, and forty days after the next appointed 
meeting; which is, in effect, as long as the Parliament 
subsists, it being seldom prorogued for more than four- 
score days at a time. The same privilege exists, to the 
same extent, in the case of a dissolution. But as to all 
other privileges, which obstruct the course of justice, 
they are totally abolished by an act passed in the reign 
of G-eorge III., which enacts that any suit may, at any 
time, be brought against any peer or member of Parlia- 
ment ; and that such a suit shall not be impeached or 
delayed by any pretence of parliamentary privilege; 
except that the person of a member of the House of 
Commons shall thereby be subjected to arrest or impri- 
sonment. If a member of Parliament become bankrupt, 
he may be dealt with in the same manner as any private 
person ; but cannot be arrested or imprisoned during the 
period of privilege, unless he commit a felony or misde- 
meanour specified in the Bankruptcy Act. 



XIX. 

EOUTINE OF BUSINESS IN 
PAKLIAMENT. 

CwDN both Houses of Parliament, the act of the majority 
A P binds the whole. This majority is declared by votes 
^^^ openly and publicly given ; not as at Venice, and 
many other senatorial assemblies, privately, and by 
ballot. The latter method could not possibly be prac- 
tised in this country, at least in the House of Commons, 
where every member's conduct is subject to the future 
censure of his constituents, and therefore should be 
openly submitted to their inspection. 

It may be stated, generally, that the mode of intro- 
ducing and passing bills is almost the same in each 
House of Parliament, and bills may originate in either 
House ; but the exclusive right of the Commons to grant 
supplies and impose pecuniary charges on the people, 
accounts for the vastly greater proportion of bills being 
originated in their House. A bill affecting the privileges 
of either House is introduced in that to which it relates. 

Bills are either public or private. A public bill is one 
of public policy, affecting the entire community. A 
private bill is for the particular interest or benefit of 
any individual or public company, corporation, parish, 
ciiy, county, or other locality ; nay, a bill for the benefit 
of three counties has been held to be a private bilL In 
the House of Lords, any peer may present a biU on the 
table ; but, in the House of Commons, a member must 
first obtain permission from the House. 
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To bring in a bill, if tbe relief sought by it is of a 
private nature, it is first necessary to prefer a petition, 
which must be presented by a member, and usually sets 
forth the grievances to be remedied. This petition, when 
founded on facts which may be disputed, is referred to a 
committee of members, who examine the matter alleged, 
and report accordingly to the House; and then, or 
otherwise, upon the mere petition, leave is given to bring 
in a bill. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon 
a motion being made to the House, without any petition 
at all. Formerly, all bills were drawn up in the form 
of petitions. Many of these petitions commenced thus : 
"Tour poor Commons beg and pray ;" and concluded, 
" for God's sake and as an act of charity ! " The enacting 
style of every bill is, now-a-days, as follows : — " Be it 
enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same." 

A bill is presented to the House printed on paper. 
The member presenting it goes from his place to the bar 
of the House, when the Speaker calls on him by name. 
He answers, " A bill, sir." The Speaker desires him to 
" bring it up," on which he takes it to the Clerk of the 
House, who reads the title aloud, when it is said to have 
been received by the House. The question is then put, 
" That this bill be now read a first time,'* which, in the 
Commons, can be opposed by a division only, — a course 
equally rare in both Houses. If, however, it should be 
negatived, the attempt may be repeated on a future day, 
on notice and motion. The bill is not actually read at 
length, a course rendered unnecessary by the circulation 
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of printed copies, .with an analysis of the various clauses, 
among all the members of the House. The next ques- 
tion put is " that the bill be read a second time," which 
takes place on some future day. It then stands in the 
order book and is called on in its proper turn. That is the 
most critical stage of jbhe bill ; when its whole principle 
is at issue, and affirmed or denied by the House. The 
ordinary course for an opponent is to move an amend- 
ment, by leaving out the word " now," and substituting 
" that day six months," or any other term beyond the 
probable duration of the session : a courteous mode of 
dismissing the bill from further consideration. 

If a bill has passed the second reading, it is " com- 
mitted," that is, referred to a committee, which is either 
selected by the House in matters of small importance, 
or else, upon a bill of consequence, the House resolves 
itself into a " committee of the whole House." A com- 
mittee of the whole House is composed of every member ; 
and to form it, in the Upper House, the Lord Chancellor 
leaves the woolsack, and a lord (the chairman of 
committees) presides in his stead — not, however, on the 
woolsack, but at the table where the clerks sit. In the 
Commons, the Speaker quits the chair, and another 
member* is appointed chairman. In these committees, 
the bill is debated clause by clause, amendments are 
made, and sometimes the bill is entirely remodelled. 
After it has gone through the committee, the chairman 

* Usually the chairman of " the Committee of "Ways and Means." 
It may here be remarked that the chief difference between the 
proceedings of a committee of the whole House and those of the 
House itself is, that in the former a member may speak more than 
once, in order that the measure under consideration may haye the 
most minute examination. 
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reports it to the House, with sucH amendments as the 
committee Has made ; and then the House reconsiders 
the whole bill again, and the " question " is repeatedly 
put upon every clause and amendment. "When the 
House has concluded this last discussion of the bill, the 
Speaker puts the question, whether the bill shall pass ? 
K this be agreed to, the title to it is then settled ; the 
bill is reprinted ; and one of the members — ^usually he 
who has charge of the bill — ^is directed to carry it to the 
Lords and desire their concurrence. Attended by not 
fewer than four more, the member carries it to the bar 
of the House of Peers, and there delivers it to their 
Speaker, who comes down from his woolsack to receive 
it. 

It there passes through the same forms as in the other 
House ; and if rejected, no more notice is taken of the 
circimistance, but it passes stib silentio, to prevent 
unbecoming altercations. If, however, it be agreed to, 
the Lords send a message to the other House to that 
effect ; and the bill remains with the Lords if they have 
made no amendment on it. But if any amendments have 
been made, such amendments are sent down with the 
biU, to receive the concurrence of the Commons. Kthe 
Commons disagree to the amendments, a conference 
usually follows between members deputed from each 
House, who, for the most part, settle and adjust the 
difference. If, however, both Houses remain inflexible, 
the bill is dropped. If the Commons agree to the 
amendments, the bill is sent back to the Lords. The 
same forms are observed, mutatis mutandis, when the 
bill begins in the House of Lords. But when an act of 
^ace orpaxdon is passed, it is first signed by the King, 
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and then read once only in each of the Houses. And 
when both Houses have done with any bill, it is always 
deposited in the House of Peers, to await the Eoyal 
assent, except in the case of a bill of supply, (or money- 
bill,) which, after receiving the concurrence of the Lords, 
is sent back to the Commons. 

The Eoyal assent is given either by the Sovereign in 
person or by commission. In the former case, the 
King's (or Queen's) concurrence is previously commu- 
nicated to the clerk-assistant, who reads the title of the 
bill, on which the royal assent is signified by a gentle 
inclination. If it be a bill of supply, the clerk pro- 
nounces loudly, (in Norman Erench,) "The King thanks 
his good subjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it 
so to be." To other public bills, the form of assent 
(also in Norman French) is, " The King wills it so." 
To private bills, "Be it as it is prayed." If the King 
refuses his consent, the clerk says, " The King will 
advise upon it." The Sovereign is, however, spared so 
painful and ungracious an act* by the strict observance 
of the constitutional principle that the Crown has no 
win but that of its ministers, who continue such only so 
long as they enjoy the confidence of Parliament. 

When a biU has received the royal assent, it is then, 
and not before, a statute, or Act of Parliament. 

At an early period in every session, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer lays his Budget (from the Erench word, 
himgettCy a bundle) before the Commons. This contains 
an estimate of the sum required for the service of the 
State, for the army, navy, civil service, &c., and the 

* The power in question was last exercised in 1707, by Queen Anne. 
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means proposed for raising that sum by taxation, or 
otherwise. The sum is voted, or refused, in " Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means;'* and, if granted, the 
manner in which it is to be applied is discussed, item 
by item, in " Committee of Supply," in which members 
are at liberty to ask questions as to its application, 
which must be answered by the minister to whose de- 
partment they refer. The resolutions adopted in Com- 
mittee of Supply are embodied into what is called the 
Appropriation Bill, which is sent up for approval to the 
House of Lords. This House may reject, but cannot 
alter it. 

To pass the Mutiny Act is also the annual business of 
Parliament. In one of the preceding chapters, the great 
importance of this Act was pointed out. In former 
days, the Monarch not unfrequently used the army to 
control the liberties of the subject. To remedy any 
abuse of power in this way, it has, for many years, been 
the custom to pass the laws relating to the discipline 
and regulation of the army for one year only, to be 
renewed the next. If anything happened to prevent 
the Mutiny Act being passed in proper time, the whole 
of our army would be, in fact, disbanded. 

"When the business of the session is concluded, Parlia- 
ment is " prorogued," or, if necessary, dissolved, by the 
Sovereign in person, or by commission, when a royal 
speech is delivered, commenting upon the proceedings 
of the session, and the state of public affairs, and thank- 
ing the Commons for voting the supplies. 



XX. 

THE LAW. 

SHE municipal law of England, or " the rule of 
civil conduct prescribed" to the inhabitants of 
this kingdom, may be divided into two kinds — 
the unwritten, or common law; and the written, or 
statute law. 

1. The unwritten law refers principally to general 
customs which are the universal rule of the kingdom, 
and which form the common law in its strict significa- 
tion. This is that law by which proceedings in the 
courts of justice are principally guided and directed. 
It is this law, for the most part, which settles, for exam- 
ple, the course in which lands descend by inheritance ; 
the manner and form of acquiring and transferring pro- 
perty ; the obligation of contracts ; the remedies of civil 
injuries ; and an infinite number of particulars which 
diffuse themselves as extensively as the distribution of 
common justice requires. Thus, for instance, that the 
eldest son alone is heir to his ancestor ; that money lent 
upon bond is recoverable by action of debt ; that break- 
ing the public peace is an offence punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. All these are doctrines which are not 
set down in any written statute or ordinance, but depend 
merely upon immemorial usage, that is, upon common 
law, for their support. 

But a natural and material question here arises — 
how are these customs and maxims to be known, and by 
whom is their validity to be determined ? The anaweit 
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is, by the judges, in the several courts of justice. They 
are the depositaries of the laws — ^the living oracles, who 
must decide in all cases of doubt, and who a^e bound by 
an oath to decide according to the law of the land. Their 
knowledge of that law is derived from experience and 
study, and from being long personally accustomed to 
the judicial decisions of their predecessors. These jiadi- 
cial decisions, indeed, are the principal evidence that 
can be given of the existence of such a custom as shall 
form part of the common law. The judgment itself, and 
the proceedings previous to it, are registered and pre- 
served under the name of "records;" and to them 
recourse is had when any critical question arises in the 
^ determination of which former precedents may give light 
or assistance. For it is an established rule to abide by 
former precedents, where the same points come again in 
litigation. Not that this rule admits of no exception ; 
because, when a previous decision is manifestly absurd 
or unjust, it may be reversed by a later decision. The 
law and the opinion of the judge are not always converti- 
ble terms, or one and the same thing, since it may 
happen that the judge may mistake the law. But, on 
the whole, we may take it as a general rule that the 
decisions of courts of justice are the evidence of what is 
common law. 

2. The written laws of the kingdom are " statutes," 
" enacted," as every one of them punctiliously recites, 
" by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same." The oldest of these 
now extant And printed in our statute books is the 
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famous Magna Carta, as confirmed iia Parliament, 9th 
Henry II. ; though doubtless there were many acts 
before that time, the records of which are now lost. 
The manner of making these statutes has been con- 
sidered in a former chapter. 

With regard to the construing of Acts of Parliament, 
there are some points worthy of note. It is a golden 
rule for the interpretation of statutes that the intention 
and toill of the legislature be sought in the language 
which it has employed. That language must be taken 
in its plain, grammatical meaning, unless such a course 
would lead to a clear contradiction of the apparent pur- 
pose of the act, or to some palpable absurdity, which 
ought not to be lightly imputed to the legislature. If 
any doubt arise from the terms employed, it has always 
been held a safe means of collecting the intention, to 
call in aid the ground and cause of making the statute ; 
to consider the old law, the mischief, and the remedy ; 
and the preamble, if there be one, is to be considered as 
a key to open the minds of the makers of the act, and 
the mischief which they intended to redress. Moreover, 
as one part of a statute is properly called in to help the 
construction of another part of it, and is fitly so ex- 
pounded as to support and give effect, if possible, to the 
whole of it, so is the comparison of one statute with 
another, made by the same legislature, upon the same 
subject, enjoined for the same reason, and attended with 
a like advantage. When the common law and a statute 
differ, the latter prevails; and an old statute always 
yields to a subsequent one. The latter may repeal the 
former, not only expressly, but by implication, as by an 
absolute inconsistency with it. 
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The principal Courts of Common Law hold their 
sittings in Westmiaster Hall, and are three in number, 
— the Court of Queen's Bench, the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer. The judges of the 
two former are called " Justices ;" those of the latter, 
" Barons." The Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
four justices, preside iq the Court of Queen's Bench ; 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and the same 
number of justices, sit in that Court ; and the Lord 
Chief Baron, and four barons, in the Court of Exchequer. 
These judges hold their offices for life, and can be removed 
only for misconduct upon a petition of both Houses 
of Parliament to the Crown. Eormerly, there were 
distinctions in the jurisdiction of these courts, but those 
distinctions have now been abolished by statute, and a 
private person may bring his action in any one of the 
courts. The Queen's Bench, however, retains special 
jurisdiction in certain particulars. Twice a year, in the 
spring and summer, the judges of these courts go round 
the country on circuit, to try actions at law and crimi- 
nals. The sittings which they hold in the principal 
town in each county are called Assizes. In the more 
populous counties, a winter assize, or " gaol delivery," is 
held, for the trial of prisoners only. In a court of law, 
any person may bring and defend his own action in 
person ; but every one knows that almost all the business 
of our courts is carried on by counsel and attorneys, 
selected by the parties to act for them. 

To go into the details of such a subject as the admin- 
istration of justice, would be quite beyond the scope of 
this work; but every student should endeavour to 
make use of whatever opportunities he may possess of 
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making himself acquainted with the leading methods of 
procedure, not only in the Courts of Common Law and the 
criminal courts, but in the Courts of Equity, and of 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 




XXI. 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

)HE most important department in every State is 
the administration of justice. It is, indeed, for 
this inestimable benefit that society is chiefly 
formed ; and it is the price for which men are induced to 
give up a portion of their natural liberty when they place 
themselves under the restraints of regular government. 
As it would not be too much to affirm that even the 
worst judicial system, under the most absolute despotism, 
is better than the lawless state of barbarous life, so it 
is certainly true that the judicial portion of the most free 
and enlightened State is the great zone which embraces 
and binds together the entire political edifice, indissolu- 
bly connecting its upper and lower portions ; mitigating 
the evils endured by the humbler from the possessions 
and the power of the exalted classes ; protecting the few 
from the oppressions of the many : cementing and con- 
solidating the whole of the great social pyramid. 

It is of great consequence to the people that they 
should have a share in so important a branch of the State. 
It is the nature of all democratic and aU mixed govern- 
ments, both in ancient and in modem times, to confer 
this high privilege upon them. In Athens the judicial 
business was in their hands far too entirely ; they were 
the members of the great tribunals (excepting the 
Areopagus) before which all questions of civil or of 
eriminal justice came. This system led to the greatest 
^^pk; it occasioned the most cruel oppression of those 
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who had lost the popular favour ; and the most shameful 
escapes of the criminals whom the people liked. The 
arguments, or rather the topics of the declamation, used 
by the advocates are such as plainly prove that the pur- 
suit of truth was the last thing thought of in such trials. 
In Eome the people acted bi& judices or jurors, to assist 
the magistrates, who were also appointed by popular 
election. This was a far less exceptional course of pro- 
ceeding than the Athenian; and much less injustice both 
to individuals and the public was wrought by it. In 
modem times all free States have adopted trial by jury, 
generally in both civil and criminal cases ; always in 
criminal. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of this func- 
tion of the State, or the benefits which the people derive 
from the exercise of it. Many questions are far better 
determined by one or more judges ; but in three classes 
of causes the use of trial by jury is admirable. First 
where a question of conflicting evidence arises, nothing 
can be better than that several persons of different habits 
of mind and various capacities, should discuss, sift, and 
decide it. Secondly, where an award of damages as a 
compensation for an injury received is to be made, the 
same diversity of the jurors' minds and views gives the 
best security that a right amount will be fixed upon. 
Thirdly, when there is a party to be tried, or a right in- 
vestigated, the Ghovemment being the prosecutor, or 
some powerful person or corporation being the plaintiff, 
it is essential to liberty that judges appointed by the 
Crown, and always belonging to the same class with the 
powerful party, should not decide on the fate of the 
person or the cause ; therefore the equals yof the less 
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powerfiil party are the only persons in whom this im- 
portant office can be safely vested. 

Such are the benefits of jury trial to the judicial 
system. To the people it is of a still farther use. They 
are thus habituated to public business of the greatest 
and most important description. They become conver- 
sant with the laws by which their rights are defined and 
their duties regulated. They learn the nature of the 
government under which they live in its most essential 
branch. They act and observe under the superintendence 
and instruction of a learned and experienced functionary. 
Withdrawn from the turmoil of the popular assembly, 
its violence, its rashness, its deafeiess to reason, its abne- 
gation of fairness and candour, they bear a part in a 
solemn and important discussion which is to be deter- 
mined according to the truth of the case alone. The 
political education of the people is incalculably forwarded 
by this proceeding, and their moral habits are much 
improved by it. 



THE END. 
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THE 'STAKDABD' SERIES OF ELEMEFTABT BEADHSTO-BOOES. 

a. d 

The * ST A.NDARD ' PRIMER * or Easy Hornbook . . . Cloth, 8d., sewed 1^ 

Third Edition, Tenth Thousand. 
The FIRST ' STANDARD ' READER ; or. Tales and Rhymes, 64 pp. „ 4 

Fifth Edition, Sixteenth Thousand. 
The SECOND * STANDARD ' READER ; or. Stories for Children, 96 pp. „ « 

Fourth Edition, Fourteenth Thousand. 
The THIRD * STANDARD ' READER ; or. Stories of Animals, 160 pp. „ 

Fourth Edition, Thirteenth Thousand. 
The FOURTH * STANDARD ' READER ; or, Fab:es and Parables, 208 pp. „ 1 

Third Edition, Ninth Thousand. 
The FIFTH ' STANDARD ' READER ; or, Poetry and Adventure, 266 pp. „ 1 I 

Third Edition, Sixth Thousand. 
The SIXTH • STANDARD ' READER ; or, Descriptive Sketches, 320 pp. „ 1 « 

Second Edition, Fifth Thousand. 

• The same in Twenty Reading Sheets, price 8«. 6d. 
The main principles which have directed the compilation of The • Standard* Series 
are these :— That the lessons should be sufficiently entertaining to enable a child to read 
them with pleasure ; that the ideas expressed should be not only easily intelligible in 
themselves, but rendered perfectly clear and distinct by the employment of simple lan- 
guage, unlnvolved grammatical constructions, short sentences, and a careful system ol 
punctuation ; that when a moral maxim is inculcated, it should be not merely sound 
in itself, but also capable of being genuinely appreciated by a child ; and that in all, 
except the earlier volumes, where the utmost possible variety is essential, a marked 
preference should be given to the narrative style, whether verse or prose. It will be 
found that, while the arrangement aims at variety, the progression of the lessons is 
uniformly easy and gradual; and that, while being specifically adapted to the 
" Revised Code," the series is framed in so comprehensive and liberal a manner, as U. 
be equally applicable to any scheme of elementary reading whatsoever. 
*»* Nearly 100,000 volumes of the above series sold toUhin the first year of publicaHcn 
As the capitation grant depends upon the actual results of instruction, so, of course 
must the amount of that grant depend on the suitable adaptation of school matericUt 
to the attainment of the required results. It may also be remarked that, as these results, 
apart from their pecuniary value, are so clearly consistent with any effective course oi 
elementary instruction, books specially adapted to the curriculum laid down by the 
"Revised Code" are specially adapted to any elementary curriculum whatsoever. 
The distinguishing merit of the requirements of that measure is the practical wisdom 
displayed in definitely conceiving a minimum standard of instructiou, the attainm^it 
of which is, with an effort, practicable, and at the same time indispensable to highei 
progress : it is therefore applicable, in principle, to any English school on the globe, 
and so, by Implication, are books which are unconditionally adapted thereto. 

" This series of books appears to us admirably adapted for its purpose. Every 
arrangement that can possibly smooth the path of the learner, and lighten and sweeten 
the labours of the teacher, has been adopted ; every plan that the most considerate 
thoughtfulness can suggest to interest the child, while his progress is assured, has 
been employed ; and every kind of literature that the most extensive knowledge 
commands, has been laid under contribution by the compiler. In one word, wecannot 
imagine a more excellent set of books to learn reading from ; we cannot think that 
the path of children could be more crowded with roses, or more steeped In sunshine. 
In addition to being well compiled in every respect, and adapted in the highest degree 
to their purpose, the books are well printed, strongly and neatly bound, and remark* 
ably cheap. We are as certain of their success as we are satisfied of their singulai 
efficiency. — Examiner and Times. 

%* Attention is directed to the subjoined announcement of i^rat-clOM 8upplemenUiir% 
Readers Tpage 4)* 
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Beady January, 18M. 

THE STMDIBJ) WEITIUO-EXERCISB BOOKS, FOi 
SCHOOL MD HOME. 

(WITH THB BBQUISITB EXEBOISES.) 

The object of a written exercise on any branch of tchool routine is, (l>t) to eonfln 
and test the results of instruction, and (2nd) to secure neatness of mechanical execu 
tion. With r^rard to the first point, the exercises should be, in extent, under ^ rathe 
than aboye, what an arerage pupil can accomplish in half an hour ; in degree of diffl 
culty, they should not exceed that of lessonn which the pupil is capable of doin 
MsUy ; and in substance, they should be made to bear on those cardinal elements g 
practical life,— writing, writing plain and grammatical Bnglish, and entering sumi 
&c., on paper. Then, as to the second, and even more special object— neatness c 
execution,— teachers haye become aware that writing on paper, rather than the slate 
is the best, and therefore the most economical means of accomplishing it. It is, in 
deed, a matter of uniyersal experience, that a pupil unlearns the results of the mo^ 
painstaking lessons in handwriting, by means of the sloyenliness which excessive slat 
work engenders. The importance of retaining a record of work done by a pupil, a 
various stages, is also worthy of attention. The provision of very simple and chea 
materials for the fulfilment of those objects will, it is hoped, be received witl 
latisfaction. 

Thb Standard Writino Exeboisb Books eonsist of a set of demi-post, appropriate!: 
ruled, books, together with the respective exercises in print and script, to be written oi 
each page The exercises correspond to the Revised Code requirements in Transcril] 
Ing (or Dictation) and Arithmetic. Standards I. and II. (combined in one book), pric 
3d. ; Standard III., 8d. ; Standard lY., 4d. ; Standard V., fid. ; and Standard YI., 6d 
The number of pages increases from 40 to 150, in accordance with the respective pricee 

These books are intended to supplant the excessive employment of slates for writtei 
exercises, to be supplementary to the osual *' Copy Book," and to be used either fo 
school or home exercises separately, or for both purposes Jointly. Where the latte 
course is adopted, it will be found desirable to proceed on the following plan :— Whei 
the pupil has completed, or partly gone through, a particular book at school unde 
the teacher's supervision, he should be furnished with a duplicate of the same book ti 
be similarly filled up at home. Accordingly, while Standard IV., for example, is tb 
School Exercise Book, Standard III. should be the Home Exercise Book. This plai 
harmonizes with the principle that a home-lesson should chiefly be a repetition o 
school work. The books are, of course, available for exercises in Dictation, over which 
however, on the score of Orihoffraphy, Transcribing possesses obvious advantages. Ij 
fact, writing to Dictation should, uuder any circumstances, be resorted to only ooca 
sioually as a testinfir-exercise. 



Ready February^ 1864. 
FooHacap 8oo., in Parte at Id. each; strong limp, 9d, ; cloth. Is. 

THB STANDABD MANUAL OP PMCTICAL ARITHMETIC 

The design of this book is to ftimish a supply of sums on the various rules, corre 
spending to the requirements of the different Standards of the Revised (X>de, inclusiv 
of a supplementary part. The sums are carefully graduated, and their characterlfitic 
are, that they are attort^ and generally framed on the concrete principle. The mor 
essential explanations of rules and methods are also given as concisely as possible. 
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LAURIE'S ELEMENTAEY MAMAL8: 

-THIS STANDABD MANXJAIi OF FBAOTIOAIi ABITH- 

MFiTIC (&Gopuge8). 

-MANUAIj OV aEOG-BAFHT (Ready FOntiary, 18M). Thli wfll 
appear in Partri, at twoponco each, or In one volume, itrcmg limp, 9d., doth li. 
Parti., Brittah Etnplre, including D^pendenciea ; Part Il.^Surope aMdJ/riea; 
Part III., Asia and Australasia; Part IV., America and Ooanmia. 



8.-THS] MAiaUAIi OF FBAOTIOAIi OOMFOBITIOir anifarefc, 

1864). 

This volume will also form one of the Entertaining Library under the title of 
Select Anecdotes. It talccs its origin f^m the expi>rimental fact that reading or wr- 
rating a simple story to a pupil, and then requiring it to be written out, iathem 
efficacious mode of teaching the difficult art ol composition. 

Other Manuals in preparation. 



Also in February y foolscap 8tH)., cloth, price \s. sack, 

THE PIRST-CLASS IITERART READERS. 

SKETCHES OF THE EHOUSH CONSTirUTIOB'. 
SKETCHES OF POLITIGAL ECOKOHT. 

Other Volumes in preparati<m. 

The object of those Readers Is three-fold :— 

1st, to provide the higher classes of primary schools with the means of diversl^iriiig 
the aufcijecta of their reading-lessons ; 

2nd, to furnish middle-class schools with alternative reading-books on special snljecti; 

8rd, to supply reading-moms and the general public with works on questions of vital 
importance,— questions which the masses are deterred from studying, on aooonnt of the 
expense or inaccessibility of original sources. 

*•* The above specimens of the scries will be found to be— not mere random and 
di^ointed extracts, but— a clearly and pleasantly written digest, in logical sequence, 
of the more salient branches of their respective sul^octs, yVamed on the opinion of the 
highest authorities. 
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FOE INFANT SCHOOLS. 

NOW READY. 
THE 'STANDARD' SERIES OF READHSTiS SHEETS. Price 38.6cL 

These " Broadsides " fonn a reprint of the Standard Primer, In bold type. They ai 
designed for collective teaching, and experience proves that Reading Sheets are not onl 
the most effective, but incomparably the most economical means of teaching infants t 
read. Each sheet contains abundance of matter ; and they are twenty in numbei 
inclusive of the requirements of the various Standards in large typo, and four sheet 
of Arittmietic Tables. 



Sixty-four page»t royal 16mo., Second EcUHon^priee U, Zimp, and 
18, 6(1. cloth extra, 

RHTUES, jrnrGLES, AND SONGS FOS NUBSERIES AND INPAN 

SCHOOLS, 

With Music for voice and piano. 

Edited by J. S. Laurie ; the Music by Thomas Mxtrbt, Author of 

" New Tunes to Choice Words," "Musical Student* s Manual," &c. 

" We can hardly name one of Mr. Laurie's useful publications In which he seems 1 
us to have done better service to the cause of elementuy education than in this on 
which is so well calculated to excite the young imagination, and develop the affe< 
tions. Mr. Murby. ahio, has done his part well, not only in preserving many tra 
ditional airs, but in adapting and composing others, which are at once harmonioi 
and appropriate."— IfKseum, Oct , 1862. 



Now ready, suhstarUiaXly eonatnuited of aweet Cedar, price 15s. M, 

THE CALCULATOS & LETTER-BOX: 

Being a compact apparatus economically adapted to the Joint purposes of teaching tl 
rudiments of reading by means of moveable words ; and also the first principles < 
Number, Numeration, Fractions, &c., on a concrete system. With a Handbook < 
instructions and exercises. 

" This apparatus will tend directly to impress the mind of every English t©ach< 
with a conviction of the many advantages comprised within that very admirab 
system of tuition, the imparting of knowledge by the actual sight and touch of visib 
and tangible otif ects. A cedar box, with a sliding lid— the lid partitioned into exacti 
a dozen divisions— the box containing twenty round counters, as well as elght-ani 
seventy pieces of wood : behold the very simple apparatus for the calculator! Tt 
twelve divisions on the lid being available for imparting a knowledge of notation an 
of fractions. The twenty ooonters for teaching counting and notation. The sevent: 
eight pieces of wood for giving accurate information in the matter of fi'action 
Supplied with this very simple and very compact apparatus, the child and the teacht 
have, In the form of that little cedar box and its contents, calculator and letter-box i 
one. The duplication, in this way, is here very readily effected by the seventy-elgl 
pieces of wood already mentioned being marked on one eide with fhictions, ft-oi 
a whole to one-twelfth, and so on— and upon the other eide printed, as distinctly, fc 
reading. The very lid of the box has fastened down upon the back of it a printc 
sheet, containing the alphabet in clear, bold type ; that type representing both lettei 
press and handwriting. This wonderful little magic box," &c., &c.— £fun. 
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In 6 vols, fcp, 8t>o. priee 10». eU^hf each of wMch Vblumet may be had 
separately ae below, 

THE GRADUATED SERIES 

OF 

READING-LESSON BOOKS 

WITH EZPLANATOBY NOTES ; 

Adapted, as a Progressiye Course of Beadingr, for all dasges of English 
Schools and Families. 

Edited by JAMES S. LAURIE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

FiBST Steps to RsADuia: being an Introduction to the Gradnatec 

Series. 

Part I. price 3d., Part II. price 6d. sewed ; price lOd. cloth, strong] 
bound. The same on a Set of Broadside Sheets, price 4s. 6d., or price 7s 
mounted on Cardboard. Iron Frame, 2s. 6d. «. d. 

First Book, 192 Pages, Seventh Edition 1 

Second Book, 256 Pages, Sixth Edition 1 6 

Third Book, 312 Pages, Sixth Edition 2 

Fourth Book, 440 Pages, Sixth Edition 2 6 

FiFm BooKf 4i9Q V&geBf Second Edition 3 

This series of Beading Books is oareftilly adapted throughout to the broader an< 
higher requirements of modem education. The Five Books are arranged, each ix 
corresponding sections, on a serial and uniform scheme of progro-isive, yet constantlj 
varied selections. Book I. consists of rhymes and fireside stories, fables and parables 
and short, simple tales, within the comprehension of children who have mastered thi 
first steps in reading. Book II. contains miscellanies, tales of adventure, imaginatiTi 
and real, anecdotes in natural history, and ballad poetry,— all preliminary to the Thirc 
Book. Book III. comprises literary selections in prose and verse, descriptive travel 
natural history (with reference to the preceding section), and narratives of Englisl 
history. Book Iv ., to which the Third Book is introductory, is a fiirther extension o 
the same gmeral plan, with the addition of a division on the more popular branches o 
Natural Science and Physics, systematically arranged. Book Y., which completes th< 
course, forms a further advance and a completion of the general plan, and aimiy al 
answering tlie practical purpose of a Class-book of later Dnglish Literature. 

•»• Of this series of Reading-Lesson Books, upwards of 70,000 Volumes have 
already been sold. 

" Mr. Laurie's excellent Graduated Series of Reading -Lesson Books hat 
met mih great and well deserved success." — ^AiHEMiBUM. 



A COMPEOITJM OP MATEEMATICAI 
&E0&R1PST. 

For the nse of Students and Candidates for the Civil Service. 

By A. H. Dice, M.A., Lecturer on Geography, Free Ohnrch Norma 
College, Glasgow. With a Preface by J. S. Laurie. Fcp. 8yo., price 68. 

The object of this work is to provide students and candidates for the Civil Service 
School Certificate, and other Examinations, with a convenient Text-Book of the leadini 
truths of Mathematical Geography, presenting a clear and concise exposition of th( 
} jwsuJts of scientific research, that are scattered, and in many instances inaccessible, ix 
/ tbepagM of li&ltre-Brun^ Herachel, Mosiey, Delaunay, Murray's and other EoctqIo' 
/pmdiaa, &o. The work is oopioulj illustrated with ^^agraxna. 

London : LONGMAN, GllEll^, waOi CO. 
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By fhe same Editor, 
Fop. 8vo. UwlUd boards, gilt, 5«. ; roan, 9t, M» 

PANCY TALES. 

VBOM THS essiCAir. 
Splendidly Illustrated with ten full-page Illuttrationa, 

** It ia impossible to help believing in these tales— a sure sign that they saw 
told. *' — AtAemmim. 

•* Among works of this oLass ire award the prize of the Season to Tanqy Tali 
^Saturday Beview, 



Foap. 8vo. cloth, strongly bound, price Ss. 
Suitable for Middle-class and Higher Schools, and private Student 

DE YIRIS ILLUSmiBUS URBIS ROMi 

Being a Latin Beading-Book, with Notes and a Yocabnlary. 

** De Viris Ulustribus " contains a chronologically arranged and connected sen 
graphic tableaux of Koman History, framed on the model of the *' Lives " of ** Cc 
lius Kepos." The pieces are adapted, as regards both subject-matter and languag 
the earlier stages of^ Latin reading, and drawn from precisely the same sources as l 
to wh.ch the student is accustomed, at a later period, to betake himself. The i 
interesting events of the grand epochs of the territorial enlargement and poll 
growth of Home are grouped around tue men who played a prominent part in p^ 
u flairs, from the foimdation of the city to the death oi Augustus. The work, tl 
fore, embraces accounts of the Equian and Yolscian wars ; GktUic invasion ; San 
and Epirote wars ; Funic wars ; Macedonian, Spanish, and Servile wars ; the Gimb; 
Social, Mithridatic, and later Civil wars. 

%* Prospectus with specimen pages, on application. 



In Preparation, 
I. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 

(aooidbkcs akd bxsbcisbs.) 

A SECOND LATIN COURSE, 

Being Preparatory to the above Latin Reader. 
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*«* Snitable for BewardB far paasing the R. G. Examination, and adapted to tbiM 
quirements of School Libraries, Families, and Worl^g Men :— 

LAUME'S SHTT.TinG- EITTERTAnnG IIBRAST 

Illustrated with Pull-page Engravings, and tasteftilly bound, (gilt. Is. «d.) 
Issued Quarterly. 



BOBnsrsoif cbijsoe. 

CHSISTMAS TALES. 
HISTOST OF THE PLAGUE. 



GULLIYEB'S TRAVELS. 
SAITDFOSD AND UESTOV. 
EVENINGS AT HOUS. 



Jiist piiblisTied, 
SWISS FAIOLT ROBINSON. 



Beady March 1. 

SELECT AITECLOTES. 

The object of this Library is to provide tT^fi young, and, generally speaking, the les 
educated section of the community with a se^ oH readable books. The collection will b 
distinguished in various respects from others that ha ve a similar aim. The volumes wiU 
first of all, be uniformly entertaining ; since the Library is designed precisely for tha 
class who demand, above all, an inducement to take a book into their hands. 

The books are i)rinted in a large, distinct type, and strongly bound ; aad are illustrate 
by a first-rate artist. 

" What sort of reading the young fancy finds most pleasurable and most wholesome 
Mr. J. S. Laurie evidently knows. He has designed an Entertaining Library of book 
for the young, in light little square 18mo. vols., printed on paper that will bea 
thumbing, each illustrated with half-a-dozen full-page pictures, of a sort that a chll 
can enjoy. Mr. Laurie hauls down the black flag of instruction, and files only ga' 
bunting at his mast. Above all things, he means to cater for the entertainment d 
young readers, and he claims, very prudently, full liberty to abridge and simplif; 
wherever by so doing he can secure for the child a swifter, easier, and pleasante 
course to a tale. What the child, in fact, if it be not stupid, skips, Mr. Laurie w«i no 
print ; and, of course, the volumes will contain nothing that it Is better a child ijMi^ 
not read. Cheap enough for all homes, good enough for the most luxurious, these Uttl 
shilling books should find their way wherever there are children who have lennk£1i 
read, and supersede the hashes of spoilt knowledge that are foisted on the yOi^jtaL^ 
trap them into learning lessons, and hearing goodly advice when their mindft^mS^i 
thrive by pure recreation as much as their bodies, have come out to play."- 
Examiner, 

— ./S> 

In preparation. ' 

SELECT ANECDOTES I PILGRIM'S PROGRESS | VICAR OF WAKEFIEL] 
DON QUIXOTE I ENGLISH TALES I GERMAN TALES 

And other Works, 
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